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During the last two or three decades, economic theory has 
been enriched by a continuous stream of writings, contributed 
from many sources. The Austrian school, originated by Menger, 
and developed by Wieser and Béhm-Bawerk; the mathematical 
school, originated independently by Walras, in Switzerland, and 
Jevons, in England, and supported by Marshall, Edgeworth, 
Pareto, and numerous other writers, have done much to clear up 
the elusive mysteries surrounding the subject of value. These 
movements have given a special stimulus to economic literature 
in America, and have combined with the independent thought 
typified by the writings of Patten, Clark, Fetter, Carver, and 
others. 

Although the books and pamphlets which constitute this 
enormous mass of literature are related to each other, they have 
not formed any coherent or progressive whole. The writers 
have been related as mutual critics rather than as co-workers. 
So far as they have been of aid to each other, it has been through 
stimulus and controversy. Those who, like the present writer, 
believe in the fundamental value of economic theory, have derived 
a certain satisfaction from the great volume and vigor of these 
contributions from many lands, but most of us must in candor 
confess to disappointment that so few definitive results have been 

*Value and Distribution: A Critical and Constructive Study. By Herbert 
J. Davenport. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. ix+582. 
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reached. Some of what has been written has little or no value. 
Some belongs to the category of “brilliant but unsound,” which 
brings discredit to economic theory; while among the writings 
which have great value many have been in danger of being lost 
among the rubbish; just as two generations ago the valuable 
contributions of Cournot and John Rae were buried, all but com- 
pletely. Today, as twenty years ago, the best writers are still 
striving to lay foundation stones, being as yet unwilling to trust 
the foundations previously laid by others. 

If economic theory is to accomplish what its votaries hope for 
it, the time must come when the edifice can be built higher and 
be secure enough to enable practical men to put their faith in it. 
What Professor Davenport has done may be considered a first 
step in this direction. He has attempted to fit together the work 
which has been performed by so many workmen from so many 
different points of view. In his attempt we believe that, for the 
most part, Professor Davenport has succeeded admirably. It 
would be difficult to conceive that any one could have succeeded 
better. The task which Professor Davenport undertook requires 
precisely the qualities which he brought to it—sympathetic 
criticism, clear insight, comprehensive knowledge, and an inde- 
pendent point of view. In these respects his work resembles that 
of Cannan, which, in a somewhat similar way, covered the class- 
ical period of English economic theory. The work also resembles 
that of Marshall, who attempted to incorporate in his system 
all important contributions of previous and contemporary litera- 
ture. Davenport’s work is more constructive than Cannan’s, and 
more historical than Marshall’s. It is difficult, in fact, to say 
whether it is chiefly critical or chiefly constructive. If it be re- 
garded as criticism, it is certainly true that the value of this 
criticism largely consists in the fact that it is all attached to a 
central thread of constructive theory. Professor Davenport him- 
self has stated that his book was written chiefly for this central 
thread, even though that thread takes up but a small fraction 
of the entire bulk. But we are inclined to believe that most 
readers will chiefly value Professor Davenport’s work as one of 
criticism. He has succeeded largely in bringing order out of 
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chaos from scores of other writers. As is well stated in the 
preface: 

For several decades, and indeed in the main since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and logical system of thought, if only these 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecticism, properly combined and articulated. 

The conclusions at which Professor Davenport has arrived 
as a final result of his comparative study of previous writers, 
after being put through the crucible of his own independent 
thinking, suggest in numerous places the conclusions which have 
already been arrived at by many mathematical economists, such 
as Cournot, Jevons, Walras, Pareto, Edgeworth, and Marshall. 
Yet Professor Davenport evidently owes little or nothing to the 
writers above mentioned, Walras, Jevons, and Marshall being 
the only ones of them even mentioned, and the first only in a 
footnote. We count it as one of the few defects in Davenport’s 
book that he has not included more from these mathematical 
writers in his “critique.” Not only have they largely anticipated 
him in the work of co-ordination of economic doctrines, but, in 
the opinion of the present writer, have in some directions pro- 
ceeded further than Professor Davenport. Among other subjects 
to which this observation applies are those of marginal utility and 
the theory of marginal contributions of co-operating productive 
factors. Professor Davenport seems to make little use of the 
“principle of continuity” to the law of diminishing utility or the 
other laws of diminishing functions in economic science. It is 
quite true, as the author points out, that the last, or “marginal” 
$500 invested in a piano, or in a furnace, or in an addition to 
one’s kitchen, may not have in each case identically the same 
utility. In fact, in the case of large units, apparent discrepancies 
may be enormous. For the piano costing $500, the purchaser 
may be willing to pay $5,000, or $550—anything, in fact, more 
than $500. But an additional piano would be worth Jess to him 
than $500. In the case of large indivisible units like the piano, 
the true statement of the relation of marginal purchase to price 
is not that the last unit bought should have a utility equal to the 
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price. The last unit bought is no more closely related to price 
than the next unit in succession, the first unit unmbought. The 
last unit bought is always worth to the buyer more, and the first 
unit unbought always Jess than the price. The price falls between 
two limits for each purchaser—what he is willing to pay for the 
last unit bought and what he is willing to pay for the first unit 
unbought. When the units are small, as in the case of loaves of 
bread, these upper and lower limits approach each other, and 
become practically equal. Therefore as the divisibility of units 
is increased and we approach continuity, as in the case of such 
articles as sugar, flour, etc., the need of distinguishing the two 
limits becomes less. Hence it comes about that “marginal 
utility” is often carelessly spoken of as applying to the last unit 
purchased, and the role of the first unit unpurchased is ignored. 
The whole subject is worked out fully by most mathematical 
economists, especially by Auspitz and Lieben.*® 

Similar criticism applies to the theory of co-operating factors. 
It is true, as Professor Davenport says,* that it is difficult to 
isolate the productive factors and to allocate their contributions 
to the joint product. It is difficult even to attribute a small 
increase of product to an increase in any one of the various 
factors. As the author says,° “Is not this increase due rather to 
the mere ‘togetherness’ of all of the co-operating facts?” It is 
quite true that we can get absurd results if we attempt to ascertain 
the share in the product attributable to one of several factors, by 
the expedient of withdrawing that one factor and observing the 
resulting reduction in the product.* If we take away one of two 
scissors, we shall accomplish no cutting; consequently, the entire 
product of the two would by this method be attributed to the one. 
If we take away the other scissor, we find that this one in turn 
will be credited with all the cuttings. Such an argument has been 
used both by the advocates of capitalism and by the advocates of 


*See their Untersuchungen iiber die Theorie des Preises. Leipzig. 1889, 
pp. 130-6. See also “Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and 
Prices,“ by the present writer, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, 1892, 
p. 13, and The Nature of Capital and Income (The Macmillan Co., 1906), p. 344- 
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socialism. The one party maintains that capital “supports” labor, 
since capital is necessary to give labor employment, and the other 
asserts that the laborer “supports” the capitalist, since his capital 
would be useless unless operated by labor. 

But a true method, as in the discussion of marginal utility, 
will proceed differently. It will proceed to the “continuous” case, 
where the increments of the productive factors are indefinitely 
small, and subtract one at a time, and these contradictions will 
then disappear.” This subject also has been covered by mathe- 
matical treatment.® 

What Professor Davenport says® of the nature of marginal 
utility is much to the point, though it is an example of what has 
been well expressed before by mathematical economists. In the 
first place, he points out that psychologic utility as a useful 
economic concept is quite different from utility as conceived by 
the Bentham utilitarians who launched the term. Most mathe- 
matical economists would, as would professor Davenport,!° prefer 
to substitute some other term, such as ophelimity, suggested by 
Pareto, or desirability, as suggested by Marshall, although, as 
Professor Davenport has said, “desiredness” would be a better 
designation of what is intended. To be of effective service in 
economic theory, “utility” must mean simply intensity of desire. 
This leaves unspecified whether this desire is the result of delib- 
erate calculation or of habit, or of instinct, etc., etc. 

Professor Davenport also well insists that utility represents 
an individual and not, as is often supposed, a social category." 
There is no such thing as “effective social utility,” but simply 
individual desires existing in separate individual minds. Conse- 
quently when we speak of the relation of utility to demand and 
supply, we must have reference to the minds which actually 
decide production and consumption. 

Now it is only as motives for production are weighed and 


™Or rather they will disappear except in the limiting case where it is 
impossible to alter, even infinitesimally, one factor without altering all. 


* See the writer’s “Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and 
Prices,” and Pareto’s Cours d’économie politique (Lausanne), Appendix (1897). 
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decided upon in the mind of the entrepreneur that they become 
effective. This is one justification for the contention of Pro- 
fessor Davenport that the decisions of the entrepreneurs should 
be given the central rdle. The author well says: 

Margins are ultimately personal, and not instrument margins. Instru- 
ments are marginal only with reference to the entrepreneur and relatively 
to him and to his situation. Marginality is a psychologica: attitude with 
reference to productive activity or to the productive employment of instru- 


ments.” 


When he says that all margins are personal, he does not mean— 
as some of his reviewers have seemed to imagine—to deny that 
they depend upon a variation in the quantity of external instru- 
ments, but simply that they involve a psychological comparison, 
and that this comparison must be made in the mind of a single 
person. 

Professor Davenport’s criticism of some of the abuses of the 
theory of marginal utility is especially pertinent.1* He shows 
that it is misleading to say that the marginal unit determines 
value. He would add that it is even misleading to speak of “the” 
marginal unit at all, for the “law of indifference” of Jevons 
makes of every unit in an assumed supply a marginal unit with 
reference to that supply. The last unit in time or space is not 
the marginal unit, any more than the drop of water at the end of 
a lake is “the” marginal drop. 

This simile suggests a beautiful and close analogy between the 
economic doctrine of marginal utility and the physical doctrine 
of “potential.” If we consider a water reservoir which is filled 
to a certain height, each and every drop of water will have the 
same “potential” or capacity for mechanical work. This poten- 
tial is proportioned to the height of the surface of the reservoir, 
being the product of that height by the weight of the water in that 
drop. Not only do the drops of water on the surface have this 
potential, but every other drop has it as well, even that at the 
bottom of the reservoir. This follows from the fact that the me- 
chanical work required to move a drop from any position in the 
reservoir to the top of the reservoir is zero. Yet strange as it 


* Pp. 304, 306. 
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seems, the total energy of the reservoir could not be measured 
as the product of the entire weight of its contents by the height 
of its surface; for as soon as the reservoir begins to discharge 
the surface falls, and therefore the potential of the water which 
is left will be altered. In the same way in any economic supply, 
by the law of indifference, every unit of that supply may be re- 
garded as marginal—given that supply. Yet the “total utility” 
of the whole is not the product of its marginal utility by the 
supply. As the supply varies, its marginal utility varies also. 

Professor Davenport’s work of “articulation” has not been 
confined to fitting together the work of economists merely. He 
has also attempted to fit, and we believe succeeded to a large 
extent, in fitting these theories into the ideas and methods of the 
practical business man. In fact, highly theoretical as is Daven- 
port’s book, he has throughout an eye to the practical side. It 
is for this reason that he makes so much of the point of view of 
the entrepreneur, and it is for the same reason that he constantly 
endeavors to show the relation between economic theory and its 
monetary expression. As he very properly insists, the effort of 
economists to penetrate beneath the money language has led them 
into a false belief, i. e., that the money expression is merely 
superficial. On the contrary, money and money terms are vital, 
not only from the practical, but from the theoretical point of 
view. Here again Davenport is partly anticipated by mathe- 
matical economists. Pareto has long insisted that all the most 
important problems in economics, both practical and theoretical, 
are connected with the subject of the value of money. 

Professor Davenport points out that the money point of view 
is especially important in connection with the rate of interest.*4 
Professor Clark and others’ have shown that the rate of interest, 
as it appears in actual contracts, expresses the relative preference 
for the present purchasing power of a dollar over its future 
purchasing power. A foreseen change in the purchasing power 
of money will of itself produce a compensatory change in the 

% Pp. 202, 217-20. 


* For historical references, see the writer’s The Rate of Interest (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1907), pp. 356, 357- 
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rate of interest. Consequently the rate of interest in terms of 
money and in terms of goods of various kinds need not be identi- 
cal. This, however, does not by any means contradict, but on the 
contrary confirms, Minister Béhm-Bawerk’s statement that the 
rate of interest is the premium on present over future goods of 
the same kind.*® The rate of interest would have no meaning 
unless we compared present wheat with future wheat, or present 
coal with future coal, or present money with future money. The 
comparison is always in money and through this agency we 
compare present goods of one kind with future goods of another 
kind provided we have given their respective prices. The state- 
ment which Professor Davenport makes so often in his book that 
the conditions of demand and supply are dependent on the general 
price level is an important one, and often overlooked. As Pareto 
would say, the price level in conjunction with the individual in- 
come is necessary to determine the marginal utility of money, 
and the marginal utility of money lies at the base of all effective 
demand and supply. 

The central theme of Professor Davenport’s work is the study 
of value. So far as what is conventionally called “distribution” 
is concerned, it is regarded by the author, and we believe properly, 
as merely an application of the theory of value.’7 “Distribu- 
tion,” we believe, has come to be a misnomer. Originally it was 
intended to signify distribution as between different classes of 
industrial society. The conventional “distribution” was first 
treated by the classical economists. It was at that time quite 
true that the society in England with which these economists 
were familiar was roughly stratified into landlords, “capitalists” 
or investors, entrepreneurs or “undertakers” and laborers. But 
not only is it true that the lines of this stratification have become 
today largely effaced, but it never was true that any “laws of 
distribution” as to rent, interest, profits and wages, could or did 
constitute any real analysis of the parts of the social income 
which different individuals or different classes received. The 
same individual may belong to two or more of these categories; 
the extent to which he belongs to the several categories being 

206. =P. 276. 
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dependent chiefly on whether or not he has inherited property, 
and, if so, of what kind. 

Only recently, however, have economists come to realize the 
futility of such studies in “distribution” as more than remotely 
contributing to the real problem of distribution of income; the 
problem which Pareto, for instance, has studied statistically. 
Edwin Cannan’* was one of the earliest writers who recognized 
that the term “distribution” had become a misnomer. Professor 
Davenport has reached substantially the same conclusion. The 
work of Professor Fetter and others in regard to the relation 
between interest and rent could have, in fact, no other outcome. 
The sooner economists recognize this, the more rapidly will 
economic science make progress in the real and important prob- 
lem of distribution—the problem of the rich and the poor. Not 
only does the traditional conception of distribution depend on a 
fanciful classification of society, but it also rests on a false notion 
of the importance of classifying the factors of production—land, 
capital, labor. Land is undoubtedly, in many respects, a peculiar 
form of capital. But interest and rent apply interchangeably 
to land and to other instruments. Moreover, they are co-exten- 
sive, rent being simply the money hire per acre or per individual 
machine, and interest being the ratio of that hire to the value of 
the acre or the machine. We may remark, in passing, that those 
who would still insist on making a hard-and-fast distinction be- 
tween “land” and “products” will do well to remember that 
originally much if not most land required an investment of labor 
before it had value, and consequently that the present value rela- 
tions of land will be just the same whether historically it was a 
gift of nature or reclaimed from the wilderness at high cost. 
The dike land in Holland has no greater, and no less value today 
than if the dikes were barriers of nature instead of creations of 
man. 

Similarly, profits and wages are merely alternative methods 
of remuneration of labor. We see this clearly where co-opera- 
tion is adopted, and the employer of laborers is replaced by a 


See Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1905; also the writer’s, The Rate of 
Interest, pp. 229-35. 
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salaried foreman, hired by the laborers themselves. This system 
inverts the ordinary arrangement, making the common laborer 
the recipient of profits and the manager the recipient of wages. 
Davenport uses the term “profit’?® as denoting “the residual 
compensation falling to independent business activity after such 
apportionment as is possible has been made for rent, interest, 
wages, and other outlay.” 

He adds the weight of his judgment in favor of the modern 
concept of capital as existing wealth. 

The insight which Davenport displays into the nature of 
capital and saving is well expressed in many places.2° For 
instance: 

Saving then means postponed service. Always and everywhere post- 
poned service is the heart of the capital concept; privately postponed service 
is private capital; socially postponed service is social capital. 

Again, in speaking of the essential nature of credit, Professor 
Davenport seems to us to express the truth admirably. Refer- 
ring to bank loans he says: 

Despite all the machinery and the terminology of the case to the con- 
trary, all that the bank really does is to underwrite the credit of the 
customer; it lends its own credit truly, but only in the sense of adding 
a guarantee to the customer’s undertaking to pay. It therefore follows that 
the naive business view of “bank capital” obtained through borrowing mis- 
conceives the facts; the process is merely writing over into acceptable pro- 
ducing power the business man’s own note™ ; 

In all that Professor Davenport has written concerning land, 
capital, and labor, one primary object is to rid economic science 
of the “Tri-partite” classification of productive factors into land 
labor and capital.2* We believe that, even should we retain this 
classification for the mere purpose of classification, it could never 
serve the more important purpose of economic analysis. True 
science is to be measured by analysis, not classification.” 

Professor Davenport devotes the larger part of his discussion 


98. Footnote, p. 168. 


Footnote, p. 158. =P. 
*% See the writers “Economics as a Science,” Science, August 31, 1906, and 
The Nature of Capital and Income (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906), 
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of value to the subject of costs. He compiles and compares the 
various concepts of costs, and attempts to show their relations 
and comparative validity. Much is made by him of “opportunity 
cost,” by which is meant the sacrifice of an alternative. The 
man who accepts the position of foreman in a factory relinquishes 
the opportunity to work as a farmer, or the opportunity to enjoy 
leisure, or to be an employee. The investor who puts his savings 
into bonds or stocks sacrifices the opportunity to spend them in 
enjoyable income. The sacrifice called “abstinence” or “waiting” 
is therefore found to be one variety of opportunity cost. 

If Professor Davenport’s analysis be pushed far enough, 
opportunity cost may be made to include every variety of cost. 
Cost is always comparative. In their broadest sense, cost and 
return from cost are in their most general applications differences 
between two alternatives compared. Each individual has open to 
him countless choices or opportunities. He compares one with 
another as to their advantages or disadvantages. For instance, 
the prospective investor has the choice between spending or in- 
vesting. For him the choice at bottom is between two alternative 
income streams, namely, a large, enjoyed income in the immediate 
future, or an income which though smaller in the immediate 
future is considerably larger in the more remote future. As the 
individual considers the merits of the proposed investment as com- 
pared with the opportunity to spend, he counts the comparative 
diminution of present income as a disadvantage of the investment, 
and the resultant increase in future income as an advantage. The 
disadvantage is the cost, and the advantage is the return of the 
investment compared with its alternative. Both the cost and the 
return are thus mere money values of the differences between 
two alternatives. Examination will show that all cost is funda- 
mentally of this nature.?* 

Professor Davenport gives special emphasis, consistently with 
the general treatment in his book, to the cost of the entrepreneur. 
This cost is money cost, consisting in money outlays. The fact 
that this cost is not of a fundamental or basic sort is fully recog- 
nized by Professor Davenport. Back of the entrepreneur’s money 
* See the writer’s The Rate of Interest, pp. 8, 9. 
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payments lie the sacrifices of the laborer and the use of capital. 
These basic costs, however, are, we believe, kept too much in the 
background by Professor Davenport. 

A full view of the subject of cost will throw much light on 
the relation between cost and value. Professor Davenport has 
recognized clearly the fact that the true relation between cost 
and value is the inverse of that ordinarily assumed. Cost is not 
the cause of value, at least not in the simple manner maintained 
by the classical economists. As the author says in his summary: 

The emergence of value is not dependent upon cost of production influ- 

ences as a prerequisite, but only upon there being a supply limited relatively 
to human desires. But, so far as the cost-of-production investigation bears 
to explain the relative volumes of supply of different commodities, it bears 
to explain the values of these commodities.” 
This doctrine is the same as that so well advocated by Jevons. 
The old doctrine that rent does not enter into cost of production 
is true in a sense different from and more fundamental than the 
sense in which the doctrine was originally maintained. So far . 
as the question of causation is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that Professor Davenport stated the doctrine correctly and clearly. 
But a further fact needs to be emphasized, and this Professor 
Davenport seems largely, if not wholly, to have overlooked. It 
concerns what BOhm-Bawerk calls “surplus value.” 

A certain mystery has always surrounded “surplus value.” 
Originally it was regarded as being a very exceptional phenom- 
enon. It puzzled Ricardo who, as Davenport says, 


regretfully admits, but none the less stoutly argues, that the exceptions must 
be recognized to the general doctrine of proportionality between exchange 
value and labor cost. But [as Ricardo writes to MacCullough] “I cannot get 
over the difficulty of the wine which is kept in the cellar for three or four 
years, or that of the ash tree which perhaps originally had not two shillings 
expended upon it in the way of labor, and yet comes to be worth one hun- 
dred pounds.” 


It often happens in the history of sciences that what seems 
a minor but unexplained problem plays ultimately the dominant 
role. “The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become 
the head of the corner.” Marx came to see, through the distorted 


* Pp. 571, 572. 
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lens of socialistic theory, that “surplus value” is not a rare and 
exceptional phenomenon, but always exists where capital takes 
part in production. Béhm-Bawerk, with clearer insight, showed 
the necessity for such a surplus. Jnterest—omnipresent in all 
economic relations involving time—is in essence such a surplus 
value. The point which we wish here to emphasize is that in the 
last analysis this surplus value is not cost. It is true that when 
interest is paid from one man to another he who parts with it 
counts the payment as cost or outgo, but he who receives it re- 
gards it with equal propriety as income. Ultimately it is neither, 
but merely accrued surplus value, exactly similar to the surplus 
value of the wine or the ash tree which puzzled Ricardo. It is 
useless to attempt by any casuistry to force this surplus under the 
category of costs, as has been so often attempted in the abstinence 
theory of interest. If interest is 5 per cent., a tree planted at a 
labor cost of $1.00, in order to repay this investment, ought in 
twenty-five years to be worth three dollars; at an intermediate 
period, fourteen years from planting, it should be worth two 
dollars. The difference between the original cost, $1.00, and 
the value at the end of fourteen or twenty-five years is a real 
gain and cannot be in any sense figured as a loss or cost.”® 

Our calculations will be the same if we fix our attention on 
rent instead of interest, for we are then treating the same ele- 
ment, differently measured. In reference to the problem whether 
the rent of land determines the price of its product or vice versa, 
the author rightly maintains the latter, and he points out that the 
cause which raises both rent and price is the scarcity of land. He 
continues, “in ultimate analysis, it still stands as true that it is 
not the rent that makes the prices high, but the scarcity of land.” 
Now if we follow this analysis, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that rent is not cost of production. It is not a negative, but a 
positive item. When it is paid by tenant to landlord, it is cost 
to the former, but income to the latter. A full view of the book- 
keeping involved in such a case will show that we have to deal 
not simply with a pair of equal and positive items which may be 
regarded mutually canceling, but with three equal items, two of 
*See the writer's The Rate of Interest, p. 49. 
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which are positive and one negative. However we combine or 
attempt to cancel them, one of the three will always survive. 
The owner of the classical mineral spring who receives from it 
a valuable gift of nature worth, let us say, $1,000 per annum, 
is the possessor of economic land rent. If no tenant is involved, 
he clearly has here a positive income of $1,000 per annum 
received without effort, sacrifice, or cost of any kind. If he 
rents the spring to a tenant, the result is not changed. In that 
case the tenant may pay him $1,000 in money. The tenant will 
reckon this as cost, but the landlord who receives it will reckon 
it as income. If now we take the social point of view and com- 
bine these two, they cancel each other, but there is still left $1,000 
worth of water from the spring for the tenant. 

The case will not be altered if we cancel this water value for 
the tenant against the rent which he has to pay. The surviving 
item will then be the landlord’s income of $1,000. The figures 
apparently conform to the doctrine that the value of the product 
shall equal the cost of production; for the $1,000 worth of water 
which he obtains costs him $1,000 in rent outlay. But this 
reckoning is confined to the tenant. For the community as a 
whole we have still to reckon with the fact that the landlord 
receives $1,000. This may be regarded as the net social income 
uncompensated by any cost of production. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is a surplus surviving here, 
and that we ‘cannot summon into existence any cost to cancel it. 
Whatever effort we make to accomplish this will only result 
in surplus value cropping out in some other guise. 

There are numerous methods of approaching the problems of 
cost and value, but if the analysis is pushed far enough, they all 
end in the emergence of surplus value. This is the net income 
of society and of individuals, whether our study be from what 
our author calls the collective or the competitive point of view. 
We therefore believe that Professor Davenport’s conclusions 
would have been made stronger, clearer, and more complete had 
he pursued his analysis of cost (and return on cost) to the sum- 
mation of income.** He seems to content himself with saying 

*™ See the writer’s The Nature of Capital and Income, chap. ix. 
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that the cost to the entrepreneur ** is, in ultimate analysis, not 
cost but only an intermediate term. If we make a summation 
of income, we shall find that all intermediate terms are self- 
canceling. Whatever our method of bookkeeping, these inter- 
mediate terms will inevitably appear in pairs. Wherever there 
is a debit, there will be a credit. This is the commercial point 
of view, expressed in ordinary double-entry bookkeeping. 

What, then, is the final and necessary result of such a social 
summation? What are the uncanceled costs of production? Will 
these include rent, interest, wages, and profit? The answer in 
each case is a categorical negative. All these—rent, interest, 
wages, and profits—may and do appear as outlay costs to the 
entreprenetir, but always beside them appear equal items on the 
accounts of other people; and in the background in each case, 
a third item, the value of products in the form of enjoyable 
services or income, for which the payments of rent, wages, in- 
terest, and profits are recompensed. We shall find here nothing 
but surplus value. 

The sole item in cost of production which will not unravel 
in this manner is labor. Let us not be befogged by the “competi- 
tive” view which may confuse the outlay costs of commerce 
with the ultimate costs of production. All outlay costs are 
merely intermediate. A complete view washes them off the slate 
and leaves only the toil of human beings on the one side and the 
reward of that toil in enjoyable income on the other.?® It is a 
fundamental economic truth that we earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brows. Sweat of our brows is real cost of production. 
Professor Davenport goes much too far, we believe, when he 
states that the concept of “real costs” should be abolished.*® He 
points out clearly that the real costs in “grief and groan” to the 
laborer are individual matters, and that the sum total of the 
outlay cost in wages for the entrepreneur is in no sense equal to 
the sum total of “grief and groan” of his laborers. For this 


=P. 273. 


™® See the writer’s The Nature of Capital and Income, pp. 9, 10 and especially 
173. 
Preface, p. ix. 
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reason he seems to imagine that real costs have no place in the 
decision of the entrepreneur. 

While it is true that a dollar of outlay cost does not represent 
any fixed amount of real sacrifice on the part of the laborer, it 
does not follow that there is no relation between the two, much 
less that there is no importance in the “real cost” concept. On 
the contrary, real cost plays as fundamental a rdle as utility 
(“desiredness”), of which it is, in fact, the negative correlate. 

Real costs and utility are the opposing forces which influence 
the economic conduct of every laborer, since this economic con- 
duct—working, striking, bargaining for wages and hours of 
labor—is one of the cardinal facts in the situation with which 
the entrepreneur has to deal. Real costs have an important rdle 
to play. Even if they are in no sense commensurable with outlay 
costs, they bear a casual relation thereto in the same way that 
utility—though incommensurable with price—underlies price. 

Some of these relations between real and outlay cost would 
have been made clearer if Professor Davenport had tried in his 
analysis to “articulate” more closely cost to the individual with 
cost to society. It is true that he distinguishes between the 
“collective” point of view and the “competitive” point of view, 
i. e., the point of view of society as a whole and the point of view 
of business men as individuals. There is doubtless much im- 
portance in emphasizing the distinction, but there is greater 
importance in showing the relation between the two terms thus 
distinguished. Professor Davenport does not go much beyond 
saying : 

The real and recurrent difficulty in all of this is that costs and the rela- 
tions of cost to value do not touch the ultimate causes in the case. Entre- 
preneur computations take all items of outlay cost as data,-as definitive, 
fundamental facts, which, for any other than the entrepreneur point of 
view, they indubitably are not. 

The nearest approach that Professor Davenport makes to an 
ultimate analysis of cost is in his criticism of Marshall, of whom 
he says, “Marshall has a doctrine of real cost, but in just what 
way, if at all, it is articulated with his doctrine of money cost or 
expense of production is not evident.*! Marshall, unfortunately, 


"= Pp. 273, 387. 
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includes among the costs not only labor but “waiting,” which 
may be shown to be no cost at all.? 

We shall not attempt to enter far into Professor Davenport’s 
criticism of his predecessors, albeit that this criticism fills the 
major portion of his volume. He reviews in succession the works 
on cost, value, and distribution of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Senior, 
John Stuart Mill, Cairnes, and their successors. He traces the 
development of the utility theory, of the capital concept, of the 
theories of marginal cost and of marginal utility. He contrasts 
the classical with the modern writers on cost, value and utility, 
compares BOhm-Bawerk and Wieser, and examines the attempt 
of Marshall to reconcile discrepancies in the economic theories 
of his predecessors. He considers the doctrines of Clark and 
other American writers. Through it all he keeps up the con- 
sistent, connective tissue of his own and ends with a short and 
useful summary expressing his economic creed. 

There can be no question of the thoroughness of Reuseaal s 
scholarship and of his familiarity with the majority of the 
writers cited. It is, moreover, one of the chief merits of his work 
that he is not a “carping critic,” but is possessed of the spirit of 
seeking out the merits of the writers criticized rather than their 
faults. As to the justice of the adverse criticisms which he 
applies, the present writer would speak with diffidence, for he 
could not pretend to that detailed and ready knowledge of the 
writers cited necessary to fit him to criticize criticism. In many 
cases a first reading has conveyed the impression, as so often 
happens with the best of critics, that some injustice is done. I 
shall content myself, however, with citing briefly some mild 
criticism which Professor Davenport passed on myself. 

It is true, I am glad to say, that Professor Davenport finds 
himself in substantial agreement with all, or almost all, of my 
general conclusions respecting topics covered by his book. He 
is, however, at variance in respect to a few specific points.** In 
discussing the question whether the productivity of capital has 
an independent power in creating a rate of interest, Professor 

"See the writer’s The Rate of Interest, p. 47. 


®See p. 197. See also Davenport’s review of my Rate of Interest in the 
Journal of Political Economy, June, 1908. 
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Davenport maintains that it has such a power, and that this 
would be revealed, could we imagine a case in which the forces 
of nature reproduced animals, plants, etc., at a definite rate. Thus 
if the reproductions were to go on at the rate of 100 per cent. 
per annum, he believes that the rate of interest would be 100 
per cent., in defiance of any rate of preference existing in the 
minds of man. If a flock of one hundred sheep this year would 
inevitably result in a flock of two hundred sheep a year hence, 
the ratio of exchange between present and future sheep would, 
he thinks, be necessarily the ratio of one to two. 

I submit that this conclusion is an error, and that the error 
is shown in my Rate of Interest.** Professor Davenport says, 

Let it be assumed as an extreme test case that present needs or desires 
are so far weak or so far satiated as to approach the limit of non-existence 
or disappearance—a situation in which by the very terms of the assumption 
there can be neither “any prospective underestimate” of the future, nor any 
inadequacy in “present provision”’—there being in fact no desire for present 
consumables but only a clear appreciation of the certainty of tomorrow’s 
need. If now it be clear that for each unit of the existing wealth of today, 
there may by tomorrow be derived two units for tomorrow’s consumption— 
is it not certain that there will forthwith set in a vigorous competitive 
bidding for control of the present facts offering a command of tomorrow’s 
consumable goods, and that there must result an interest rate approximating 
to 100 per cent. per day?™ 


But such a condition is self-cured. It is impossible for this great 
need in the future to exist, when there is ready, in the terms of 
the case, a means of satisfying it. The result will be that so 
many units from today’s wealth will be devoted to the production 
of double their number in tomorrow’s wealth, and that instead 
of the abundance of satisfactions today compared with the 
scarcity of tomorrow, there will ensue a stinting today for the 
sake of the richer harvest tomorrow. This will go on far enough 
to restore the psychologic condition of a high preference for 
present as compared with future goods. The final result of the 
process will be to bring the rate of preference into conformity 
with the rate of return, whichever of the two has to be most 
adjusted to this end. 


“Pp, 22-28. =P. 
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Professor Davenport possesses a fluent and graphic style, 
though he sometimes sacrifices clearness and definiteness of 
expression in favor of a picturesque and crisp phrase. 

The book might be criticized for undue length. Often page 
after page follows with only a few running lines of text at the 
head, in order to give room for lengthy footnotes. 

As to Professor Davenport’s main conclusions, they will seem 
radical if not heretical to many readers; but others, including the 
present writer, must give hearty assent. In respect to any 
“heresies” Professor Davenport can show not only his own 
cogent arguments, but also weighty authority in the literature 
reviewed. His views, so far from being out of touch with the 
thought of others, are the inevitable outcome of that thought. 
Those who may regard him as a heretic must be blind to the trend 
of present economic discussion. They do not see the forest for 
the trees. Professor Davenport has shown that his views, though 
radical as contrasted with the system of almost any one of the 
numerous writers reviewed, are, nevertheless, to a great extent, 
a sort of composite photograph of them all. Nor does this de- 
tract from the author’s originality. No one who reads his book 
can doubt for a moment that it is the work of an independent 
thinker. In our opinion, the highest value of Professor Daven- 
port’s work consists in the fact that it points the direction toward 
which economic theories are tending. It may be hoped that it 
will lead others to see the handwriting on the wall with respect 
to obsolete and impractical theories. At the same time, its care- 
ful, historical criticism stamps the newer theories with the 
hall-mark of legitimate historical development. 


IRVING FISHER 
UNIVERSITY 
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HISTORY OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE 
AMERICAN COTTON MILLS. PART II* 


EARLY MILL OPERATIVES. CONDITIONS OF LIFE 
AND WORK 


Turning from the more technical questions connected with the 
employment of women in the mills, it is important to note the 
changes in the social aspects of their work. There is a traditional 
belief that the early cotton industry was carried on under idyllic 
conditions in this country, particularly in New England. Lowell, 
the famous “City of Spindles” of the period from 1825 to 1850, 
when Lucy Larcom and her friends worked in the mills and pub- 
lished the Lowell Offering, is frequently compared with the 
Lowell of the twentieth century, where only 8 per cent. of the in- 
habitants are of native parentage, and where the mills are filled 
with Irish, French, Canadians, Armenians, Portuguese, and Poles; 
and it is pointed out that evidence is not lacking to show that the 
factory population of New England has deteriorated. In attempt- 
ing, however, to trace the changes that the last fifty years 
have brought about, it is necessary to consider conditions of life 
and work apart from the character and nationality of the opera- 
tives. With regard to the former, we find such unmistakable 
improvements—shorter hours, more sanitary mills and towns— 
that if the same class of operatives had remained, we should 
record a large measure of progress. 

But the most striking feature in the evolution of the New 
England factory town is the change in the character of the 
operatives—the fact that the women in the mills today are not 
the deteriorated descendants of the girls who formed Improve- 
ment Circles and attended Emerson’s Lyceum lectures. The 
granddaughters of the first mill girls are now to be found in the 

* Part I, Statistics of Employment, appeared in the preceding number of this 


journal. The writer is under obligation to the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton for assistance in the preparation of these and other articles in this series. 
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women’s colleges, while the women who have taken their places 
in the mills are immigrants or the children of immigrants—in the 
terms of the well-known census classification “foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage.” 

Lucy Larcom once said that “there was, indeed, nothing 
peculiar about the Lowell mill girls, except that they were New 
England girls of the older and hardier stock.” This one point 
of difference, however, is so fundamental that it made the mill 
town of that time a different world from the immigrant factory 
city of today. And it is, further, symptomatic of the line of 
delimitation that is now drawn between occupations for middle- 
class and occupations for working-class women. Before 1850 
this line was scarcely discernible in New England, and work in 
the Lowell mills involved no social degradation. Indeed there was 
no “field of employment” for educated women, and opportunities 
for training practically did not exist. A few months’ term as a 
schoolmistress was a very unremunerative occupation, and this 
was most frequently combined with mill work as a sort of by- 
employment.? Then, too, the old respectable domestic occupa- 
tions had been taken away from the household. Spinning and 
weaving were no longer a source of income except as factory 
work. Tailoring was still left, and a few minor employments, 
but to be self-supporting in the home was difficult. It was these 
daughters of New England farmers—girls with energy, perse- 


1 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 600. 

2 See supra, note 18. 

’The Lowell Offering, Vol. V, p. 279, contains an interesting account of 
the occupations of well-to-do farmers’ daughters in the thirties. In an ordinary 
family, one of the girls would become the maid-of-all-work and house- and farm- 
manager, serving as nurse, cook, dairy-maid, laundress, and seamstress; a 
second would be the village milliner and mantua-maker; the third go from 
home for a time and learn to be a tailoress; the fourth would set up a little 
dry-goods establishment; the fifth became the village schoolmistress. Lucy 
Larcom, in her various reminiscences, also calls attention to the scarcity of 
employments for girls of her class. “The fertile prairies of the West had 
already attracted the more energetic young men, but their sisters remained at 
home, and the family burdens often pressed upon them very heavily. A girl’s 
opportunities for earning money were few, and the amount received was small 
for such employments as straw-braiding, binding shoes, dressmaking, and domestic 
labor.”—Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. sos. 
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verance, and ambition to do, not only for themselves but for 
others, who for a period of nearly half a century (roughly from 
1800 to 1850) formed the great body of cotton-mill employees 
in certain parts of New England. These girls were the sisters 
of the young men who were “going West” to the great states of 
the prairie country, and they had something of the pioneer spirit 
themselves—a willingness to venture into a new industrial world, 
and confidence in their ability to make it a world in which they 
could live with dignity and self-respect. They had attended the 
common schools, and some of them were saving their hard-won 
earnings to enter the well-known women’s academies or semi- 
naries of the day.* In short, the underlying cause which made 
the first great “city of spindles” so exceptional was the presence 
in the mills of young women of character and ability, to whom 
at that time few other employments were open.> When an op- 
portunity suddenly came to them to satisfy their desire for 
pecuniary independence and their longing for educational advan- 
tages by engaging in factory work, there was no reason for 
hesitation, save a vague prejudice against factory labor which 
had grown out of stories of English mill towns. This did, for 
a time, perhaps, act as a deterrent and many girls preferred to 
go on working at some more “genteel” employment at seventy- 
five cents a week and board;* but the influence of the bolder 
spirits was soon felt and steady work at high wages became an 
attraction too great to resist. There was, after all, no reason 
why they should not do together work which their mothers had 
been doing in their own homes. They went eagerly, therefore, 

“Lucy Larcom wrote that “for twenty years or more Lowell might have 
been looked upon as a rather select industrial school for young people. The 
girls there were just such girls as are knocking at the doors of young women’s 
colleges today. They had come to work with their hands, but they could not 
hinder the working of their minds also. Many of them were supporting 
themselves at schools like Bradford Academy or Ipswich Seminary half the year, 
by working in the mills the other half. Mt. Holyoke Seminary broke upon the 
thoughts of many of them as a vision of hope.”—New England Girlhood, pp. 
222-3. 

°See “Harriet Martineau and the Employment of Women in 1836,” Journal 
of Political Economy, December, 1907. 

* Robinson, Loom and Spindle, p. 61. 
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long distances to Lowell,’ to Waltham, to Manchester, and other 
early mill cities. Statistics for 1840 showed that of 6,320 women 
.in the Lowell mills, only one-eighth were from Massachusetts, 
while one-fourth were from Maine, one-third from New Hamp- 
shire, one-fifth from Vermont, one-fourth from Ireland, and 
one-fourteenth from Canada and elsewhere.® 

Since their operatives were for the most part young women 
of good families living temporarily away from their homes, the 
corporations, if they wished to keep this highly desirable body 
of employees, were obliged to provide suitable living accommoda- 
tions for them in the new factory towns. To meet this need the 
corporation boarding-house was devised. Rows of brick tene- 
ments were built near the mills of the corporation, and these 
were rented for boarding-houses to women of known respecta- 
bility and even of genuine refinement. The Merrimack corpora- 
tion at Lowell in 1849 owned 178 houses—35 boarding-houses 
for women operatives, 10 for men, and a large number of com- 
pany tenements. 

Perhaps the most typical head of a corporation boarding- 
house was a widow who was left with a family to provide for, 
and whose own daughters could work in the mills. Such women 


™Special attention is given to Lowell in this discussion, as the most con- 
spicuous of the early mill towns, and throughout the history of the cotton 
industry, and still at the present time, an important and typical one. Other 
towns in the “Lowell district,’ which included Maine and New Hampshire, were 
modelled after it. In Rhode Island and the district about Providence, the 
“family-system” prevailed, and conditions were much less satisfactory. (For a 
discussion of the differences between the two sections, see the Journal of Soci- 
ology, July, 1908, pp. 29, 30.) 

®Rev. Henry A. Miles, Lowell as It Was and as It Is (2d ed., Lowell, 1847), 
Pp. 193. This association with girls from different places, in a period when travel- 
ing was almost unknown, was greatly appreciated. Miss Larcom calls attention 


to it in her New England Girlhood, >. 152: “Most of my mother’s boarders were . 


from New Hampshire and Vermont, and there was a fresh, breezy sociability 
about them which made them seem almost like a different race of beings from 
any we children had hitherto known.” 

*Thus Lucy Larcom’s mother provided for her eight children by moving 
to Lowell and taking mill-girl boarders in a corporation tenement; Harriet 
Hanson’s aunt and mother are other examples of these notable “house-mothers” 
or “boarding-women” as they were often called. 
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were, of course, likely to be very much interested in everything 
connected with the welfare of the girls under their care. But 
the corporations themselves were not lax in the matter and had 
rules and regulations drawn up regarding the conduct of the 
girls in their boarding-houses; thus they not only controlled the 
dwelling-places and food of their operatives, but dictated the 
time of going to bed and the rules of social intercourse.’° This 
was the high tide of corporation paternalism in New England, 
when the girls not only slept in company houses, but went to com- 
pany churches, and frequently spent their earnings at company 
stores.'' When a girl entered a Lowell mill, she was required to 


” Note A, at the close of Part III, will contain the rules used in Lowell and 
in the Poignaud and Plant boarding-houses at Lancaster. 

For the most part, the operatives seem to have liked the system well enough 
in the early days though complaints are sometimes met with which indicate some 
measure of opposition. In one of the early Factory Tracts, issued by the Female 
Labor Reform Association in Lowell, complaint is made of the long hours and of 
the extent of corporation control: “When she is at last released from her 
wearisome day’s toil, still may she not depart in peace. No! her footsteps 
must be dogged to see that they do not drag beyond the corporation limits, and 
she must, whether she will or no, be subjected to the manifold inconveniences 
of a large crowded boarding-house, where, too, the price paid for her accom- 
modation is so utterly insignificant that it will not insure to her the common 
comforts of life.’—From a pamphlet in the Boston Public Library, Factory 
Tracts. 

4 Company stores were not a feature of the Lowell system, but they were 
common enough in the early factory days throughout New England. I found, 
for example, in attempting to ascertain from the Poignaud and Plant Papers, 
referred to above, the earnings of some of the girls who worked in the Lan- 
caster mills, that it was almost impossible to find out what their wages really 
were. They were charged with purchases made irregularly at “the store,”— 
chiefly articles like umbrellas, bibles, hymnbooks, strings of beads, pocketbooks, 
or gloves, and it was extremely difficult to use them as a basis for estimating 
weekly earnings. But perhaps the story of Hannah Borden of Fall River 
(Part I, note 16) is the most interesting illustration of the way in which the 
company store was managed to the profit of the stockholders. Wages in the 
Fall River mills were never paid in money but always in goods from the com- 
pany store. Accounts so invariably showed a balance in favor of the mill 
owners that the employees began to be much dissatisfied. Hannah Borden’s 
position was a peculiarly independent one, not merely because she was a 
daughter of a stockholder but because she was the best weaver in the city 
and the company could not afford to lose her. She felt that it was unfair that 
the operatives should not be allowed to see their accounts, and felt so certain 
that her own were not correct that she went to the agent and threatened to 
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sign what was known as a “regulation paper” binding herself 
to attend regularly some place of public worship. On the Merri- 
mack corporation, during the period known as “Kirk Boott’s 
reign,” every operative was obliged to pay a regular monthly 
fee for the support of St. Anne’s, an Episcopalian church estab- 
lished by Mr. Boott, without regard to the different religious 
beliefs of his operatives.12 There had grown up, in short, a 
thoroughgoing system of corporation control, and it was in 
harmony with that system that boarding-house keepers, as well 
as overseers, were to be directly responsible to the agent for 
the moral as well as the physical welfare of those in their care.*® 
It was a rule that no immoral person should be employed in any 
capacity in the mills, and there is every reason to believe that 
it was rigidly enforced. Indeed, abundant evidence exists to 
show that “from the beginning, Lowell had a high reputation 
for good order, morality, piety, and all that was dear to the 
old-fashioned New Englander’s heart.” 

It followed as a matter of course that these capable ambi- 
tious girls did not stay long in the mills. James Montgomery 


leave unless he would let her see the books. He ordered them sent up, and 
Miss Borden found articles like suspenders and rum charged against her. She 
finally demanded money wages as the only condition on which she would remain 
in the mill, and the granting of her demand soon led the other hands to insist 
on the same treatment, and money wages for everyone became the rule. 

“The agent of the company let the pews to persons employed by the com- 
pany or occupying company houses; the company made the contract with the 


rector and paid his salary and the other expenses of the church and reserved . 


from the wages of each person in their employ a fixed yearly sum for “purposes 
of public worship, no matter whether they attended this church or not.” See 
Justice Hoar’s opinion in the case of the Attorney General ex. rel. The Rector, 
etc., of St. Anne’s Church vs. The Merrimack Corporation (pamphlet, Boston 
Public Library, pp. 6, 7). See also Robinson, op. cit., p. 78 and p. 21, and 
Larcom, Atlantic Monthly, vol. XLVIII, p. 595. The operatives seem to have 
greatly resented the “company church.” A further example of the attempt of 
the corporations to compel the operatives to go to church may be found in the 
tules of the Lowell Manufacturing Company, in the note at the close of this 
article. 

% The corporations had, at first, paid part of the operatives’ board directly 
to the boarding-house keepers. Later they withdrew this sum and the girls were 
obliged to pay an additional twenty-five cents a week for board. This was a 
virtual reduction of wages and caused the first strike among the Lowell 
operatives. See Robinson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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described them as “farmers’ daughters who come into the factory 
for perhaps a year or two, and frequently for but a few months 
until they make a little money to purchase clothes, etc., and then 
go home.” ‘There are, he said, “great numbers of inexperienced 
hands in every factory.”** Many of them were working to get 
money for some cherished project: sending a brother to college 
or preparing him for the ministry; paying off a mortgage on 
the paternal farm; or earning money for their own education 
that they might become superior schoolmistresses or even mis- 
sionaries. Girls of this latter class were, moreover, often eager 
to avail themselves of the “opportunities” which a city like Lowell 
offered, and from which they-were quite shut off in lonely farm- 
houses and country villages. In Lowell there was the Lyceum, 
which brought John Quincy Adams and Edward Everett and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson there to lecture, and which was said to be 
“more patronized by the mill people than any mere entertainment” 
of that day; indeed, the women operatives formed two-thirds of 
the Lyceum audiences. There were “lending-libraries” too, and 
as a further means of culture a “debating-club;” and the churches 
with their female benevolent societies, female charitable societies, 
female education societies, female missionary societies; indeed, 
“female” circles of every kind furnished an outlet for activities 
of many sorts.’* More definitely their own were the French or 
German classes which some of the girls maintained in their 
factory boarding-house and the famous “Improvement Circle” 
of whose work the files of the Lowell Offering bear lasting 
testimony.'® Symptomatic too of the intellectual interests of the 


“Montgomery, The Cotton Manufacture in the United States of America 
(Glasgow, 1840). 

% See, for example, the list in Benjamin Floyd’s Supplement to the Lowell 
Directory of 1836, Containing Names of the Females Employed and Places of 
Employment in the Various Manufacturing Establishments in this City, etc. 
(Lowell, 1836). 

The Lowell Offering: A Repository of Original Articles Written Ex- 
clusively by Females Actively Employed in the Mills, 1841-1845, 5 vols., and 
the New England Offering: A Magazine of Industry Written by Females Who 
Are or Who Have Been Factory Operatives, Harriet Farley, ed., (1845-1850) 
3 vols. See Lucy Larcom, “Mill Girls’ Magazine,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
XLVIII, and Robinson, Loom and Spbindle, chaps. vi, vii. 
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operatives is the fact that rules were needed to prevent reading 
in the mills. Bringing books with them when they came to 
work was strictly forbidden and among an old list of discharges, 
the following, evidently typical, case appears : 

“March 14, 1839. Ann , No. 2 spinning room; discharged for 
reading in the mill; gave her a line stating the facts.”” 


With real Puritan zeal the girls tried to evade the rule by 
refusing to believe that the Bible could be among the forbidden 
books, and so persistently were the Scriptures taken into the mill 
that an overseer who “cared more for law than for gospel” 
reaped a harvest of confiscated bibles. To large numbers of 
earnest and ambitious New England girls in the second quarter 
of the last century, the cotton mill spelled opportunity, and opened 
for them paths of knowledge and independence of which in the 
past they had only vaguely dreamed. 

Work in the mills competed as an alternative employment 
with teaching, and it was very common to find the schoolmistress 
in the mill during part of the year at least.1* On the Merrimack 
corporation alone there were at one time more than one hundred 
and fifty women operatives who had been at some time engaged 
in teaching school.’® Some of them still taught in the summer 


“Miles, op. cit., pp. 135-40. And see Larcom, New England Girlhood, 
pp. 175, 181. The point of view is expressed in an editorial statement: “We 
hope that while our hands weave ponderous rolls, our heads may generate some- 
thing worth a place in memory’s storehouse,” Operatives’ Magazine, p. 80 (1841). 

%In Lucy Larcom’s An Idyl of Work (Boston, 1875), which is described 
in the preface as a “truthful sketch of factory life drawn from the memory of it 
during the time, about thirty years since, when the work of the mills was done 
almost entirely by young girls from various parts of New England,” one of the 
characters thus described herself and her associates: 

In plain words 
I am a school ma’am in the summer time 
As now I am a Lady of the Loom. 
.... inside those factory walls 
The daughters of our honest yeomanry, 
Children of tradesmen, teachers, clergymen, 
Their own condition make in mingling. 

* Statement of superintendent of the Merrimack Mills quoted in Fifth Annual 
Report, Massachusetts State Board of Education, p. 98, the Superintendent added, 
“The average wages of these ex-teachers I find to be 17% per cent. above the 
general average of our mills, and about 40 per cent. above the wages of the 
twenty-six who cannot write their names.” A similar statement in Massa- 
chusetts House Document No. 98, p. 14, estimates the number of teachers at 180. 
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and returned to factory work for the winter months. Miss 
Larcom tells us that an agent who came from the West for 
school teachers was told by her own pastor that five hundred 
could easily be furnished from among Lowell mill girls. And 
the ranks of the primary- and grammar-school teachers in Lowell 
were frequently replenished from among the mill girls. Teaching 
was far from being a satisfactory employment for women in the 
first half of the century. The expediency of employing more 
women teachers was urged upon the various towns in Massa- 
chusetts in 1837, but a decade later, when Horace Mann issued 
his final report, he was obliged to call attention to the fact that 
schoolmistresses were still so inadequately paid that women in 
many occupations in mills and factories earned six or seven 
times as much as women teachers. Higher salaries and more 
permanent employment would be necessary, he said, before school 
committees could 

escape the mortification which they now sometimes suffer, of being over- 
bid by a capitalist who wants them for his factory and who can afford to 
pay them more for superintending a loom or a spinning frame.” 

The mills offered not only regular employment and higher 
wages, but educational advantages which many of the operatives 
prized even more highly. Moreover the girl who had worked in 
Lowell was looked upon with respect as a person of importance 
when she returned to her rural neighborhood. Her fashionable 
dress and manners and her general air of independence were 
greatly envied by those who had not been to the metropolis and 
enjoyed its advantages.?? 

® New England Girlhood, p. 256. It is scarcely necessary to add that many 
did go, and that this and similar “openings” operated to withdraw girls of this 
class into superior occupations, 

™See Report Massachusetts Board of Education for 1847, pp. 26-30. 

™See e. g., the Lowell Offering passim, and Scoresby, op. cit., chap. iii, §2. 
The following extract from a mill girl’s contribution to Volume I of the 
Offering well expresses the current opinion of the opportunities of Lowell: 
“One year elapsed before we visited our homes. During that time our friends 
had become more reconciled to our employment—for instead of three months in 
a year as teachers, we then had constant employment which furnished us the 
means of advancing our education, which we otherwise could not have done. 


Besides, we had acquired much information from observation, extensive reading, 
lyceums, and other means of increasing our “little fund of knowledge’” (I, p. 77). 
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The women operatives were pretty uniformly of the same age 
at this period, few of them being younger than sixteen or older 
than twenty-five, and the great majority in the early twenties.?® 
Although the practice of employing very young children in cotton 
mills was common enough at this time, yet in Lowell, Waltham, 
and similar places where the company boarding-house system was 
maintained, the employment of children was unprofitable since 
the cost of board was more than a child could earn. In Rhode 
Island and the adjoining parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the “English” or “family system” of hiring operatives was the 
rule, and it meant, of course, a much larger number of children 
among the employees than were to be found where the system of 
hiring individual operatives prevailed.2* Kirk Boott’s estimate 
for Lowell, it may be remembered, was that in 1827, in six mills 
employing twelve hundred persons, nine-tenths of the operatives 
were females and only twenty were from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. Certainly there must have been some children 
under twelve, for Mrs. Robinson was only ten years old and 
Lucy Larcom was eleven when they began work in the Lowell 
mills.> Extreme youth, however, was no more rare than age. 
Out of a thousand women employed by the Lawrence corporation, 
there were only thirty who were either married or widowed. In 
striking contrast is the Lowell of today where 30 per cent. of all 
the women in the cotton mills are married, widowed, or divorced, 
and where fewer than half fall within the age group of sixteen to 
twenty-four, which contained practically all of the women of 
the early period.2® Census statistics do not show, for cities like 
Lowell, how large a proportion of the married women operatives 


* For estimates, see Carey, op. cit., p. 88, and Rev. William Scoresby, Ameri- 
can Factories and Their Female Operatives (London, 1845), p. 53+ 

See Batchelder, Introduction and Early Progress of the Cotton Manu- 
facture in the U. S. (Boston, 1863), pp. 74, 75. The employment of children at 
this period is discussed in an article on “The Early History of Child Labor in 
America,” American Journal of Sociology, July, 1908. 

* Robinson, op. cit., chap. ii, “Child Life in the Lowell Mills;” and 
Larcom, New England Girlhood, pp. 153, 154. Their employment may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that their mothers were keeping corporation boarding- 
houses in Lowell. 


*See statistics from Twelfth Census of Occupations, p. 600, which contains 
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are foreign-born or of foreign parentage; but such statistics are 
given for the United States and are of interest in this connection. 
The following tables show the conjugal condition of women in 
the cotton mills of the United States: 


TABLE I* 

ConjJUGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN IN CoTTON MILLS, 1900 

25,584 

120,603 

TABLE 
PARENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN IN CoTToN MILLS 

Native, white, native parents............ 6,610 
Native, white, foreign parents............ 2,337 


* Twelfth Census, “Occupations,” p. ccxxii. 
t Ibid., p. ccxxiv. 


From these data, which show that, of the 19,688 married 
women, 13,017 were either foreign-born or of foreign parentage, 
it is clear that the presence of married women in the mill and a 
great numerical increase in the higher-age groups are un- 
questionably a result of the employment of immigrant women. 

Since so large a proportion of the inhabitants of Lowell in its 
first decades were mill hands, early census data showing the 
distribution of the whole population in age groups supply to 
some extent the lack of data showing the ages of those employed. 


the following data regarding the age and conjugal condition of the women 
cotton-mill operatives of Lowell in 1900: 


Esse. Age 206 
Widowed.......... 364 Age 16-24......... 2,049 
14 6©©Age 25-44......... 2,144 
uu 1,490 Age 45-64......... 482 
3,441 Age 65 up.......... 36 


Age groups in the same industry for the United States as a whole show a 
much larger percentage of women operatives under twenty-five. This is of 
course due to the wide extent of child labor in some sections. 


j 
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For 1830 and 1840 we have the following age distribution of its 
inhabitants : 


POPULATION OF LOWELL 


In 1830 In 1840 

Men Women Men Women 

958 1,792 2,143 5,568 
or 358 353 1,128 1,605 
III 164 520 650 
37 57 224 318 
Bove than: GO 21 29 92 170 


* Data from Table XXXV in Brief Remarks on the Hygiene of Massachusetts, but More Particu- 
larly of the Cities of Boston and Lowell, by Josiah Curtis, M.D., (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 681. 

In the decade 1830-40, therefore, women formed nearly two- 
thirds, that is, 63 per cent. in 1830 and 65 per cent. in 1840, of 
the population of Lowell, and from 80 to 85 per cent. of all the 
women were under thirty years of age. Undoubtedly the fact 
that so large a proportion of the inhabitants were young and 
vigorous recruits from New England farms explained the low 
death rate of Lowell. By contemporary supporters of the system, 
however, the satisfactory condition of her bills of mortality was 
pointed to with pride as an evidence of the healthfulness of 
factory work and the superior conditions under which the oper- 
atives lived. As a matter of fact, it does not seem as if the con- 
ditions either in the mills or the boarding-houses could have been 
healthful, but the girls stayed so short a time, and brought such 
good constitutions with them from the farms, that they seemingly 
escaped ill-health as a result; or, if they became ill, they at once 
went back to their homes and Lowell’s bill of health was left 
clean.** Many of them, too, worked only eight or ten months 
of the year and spent the rest of the time in their country homes. 


Dr. Curtis in discussing this point said, “We are not able to say how 
many leave on account of ill-health, nor how many of these became ill while 
connected with the mills, nor how many of these can trace the cause of declining 
health to influences connected with their employment,” op. cit., p. 29. An extract 
from the Offering, which was inclined to take a most optimistic view of Lowell 
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It is a popular assumption that early mill conditions were as 
superior as the early body of operatives. It is, however, an 
assumption not borne out by the facts. But a discussion of this 
point and of the evidence on which it is based must be reserved 
for Part III which will conclude this article. 

EpitH ABBOTT 

Cuicaco ScHoot oF Civics AND PHILANTHROPY 
conditions, is of interest: “The daughter leaves the farm, it is said, a plump, 
rosy-cheeked, strong, and laughing girl, and in one year comes back to them— 
better clad, ’tis true, and with refined manners, and money for the discharge of 
their little debts and for the supply of their little wants, but alas, how changed! 


. +. This is a dark picture, but there are even darker realities, and these in 
no inconsiderable numbers.”— New England Offering, April, 1848, p. 4. 


[To be concluded] 


‘ 


NOTES 
PRESIDENT GOMPERS AND THE LABOR VOTE 


What is the real significance of Mr. Gompers’ latest failure to 
“reward the friends and punish the enemies of labor?” Does it 
mean that in this country, as yet, working-class consciousness and 
its corollary class conflict do not exist; that in short there is no 
“labor vote?” Or does it indicate merely imperfect organization, 
tactical diversity and inefficient leadership of the “men of labor?” 
These questions of real import cannot be answered apart from care- 
ful analysis of the motives which governed Mr. Gompers in the 
inauguration and conduct of his recent campaign and of the forces 
inside the ranks of organized labor which thwarted his endeavors. 

Just what motives impelled Mr. Gompers to enter the political 
arena cannot of course be stated with assurance by the mere observer. 
' Rumor has it, indeed, that the veteran labor leader-was at one time 
an ardent socialist and that his hidden aim has always been to draw 
the workers as rapidly as practicable in the direction of class- 
conscious political action. According to this view Mr. Gompers 
looked to the recent campaign not for any immediate positive benefits 
but for educational results that would lead in the future to a united 
independent labor party. There is much in the sequel that tends to 
corroborate this notion and still weight of evidence seems to point to 
a contrary conclusion. It indicates quite clearly that, whatever the 
nature of Mr. Gompers’ secret wishes, the recent political movement 
was in fact a temporary, makeshift thing, forced upon the leaders 
of the federation by the imperative demand for a positive policy 
promising immediate results of a visible nature. 

To support this view it is only necessary to indicate the essential 
nature of the trade unionism of today and to note briefly the events 
which immediately preceded the launching of Mr. Gompers’ political- 
action campaign. 

In spite of the great variety and incongruity of working-class 
aims and methods it is evident that the dominant motive of the_ 
average wage-worker must _ever be to secure the greatest possible 
immediate pectiniary results from his toil. This. motive — 
his attitude toward unionism and molds its character. Thus 
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far he has found that these immediate results have been secured 
through unionism mainly by business methods—by successful bar- 
gaining with employers. Business unionism therefore has naturally 
come to be the dominant type. It has been found to be in fact “the 
only kind of unionism that works.” It is not surprising then that 
unionism as it exists has come to depend in the main for its hold 
upon the workers on approval of the stomach and the back; that it 
has as yet developed no grand philosophy of its own; that it does not 
in the main inspire the workers with hopes of a future in which op- 
portunity and development figure chiefly; that, in short, it does not 
appeal to the imagination but, in the words of Mr. Gompers himself, 
stands for “more, more, more,” more now. 

This being true it is evident that the success of unionism, as at 
present constituted, and the power of the leader, also, depends on 
ability consistently to “deliver the goods.” The moment immediate 
results fail disintegration begins, leadership is in jeopardy; the 
membership tends to become a desperate but distraught and ineffect- 
ive crowd. 

It was just this kind of situation in fact that confronted the 
American Federation of Labor toward the beginning of the cam- 
paign. The recent development of effective trust methods for 
dealing with organized labor; the growth of mutual aid among 
employers of the same industry in cases of labor disputes; the 
unemployment and tendency toward lower wages, occasioned by the 
panic; these forces united, had greatly reduced the power of the 
unions in the federation. Then came in rapid succession the court 
decisions which recorded the triumph of the militant employers and 
employers’ associations in their legal conflicts with organized labor. 
These decisions descended upon the Federation like a series of rapid 
and violent blows. To the leaders it appeared that suddenly their 
main weapons of offense and defense were about to be destroyed. 
To their perfervid imaginations even the legality of labor organiza- 
tion itself was in jeopardy. The rank and file stood distraught. 
Old methods had failed. If slowly acquired advances. were not to 


be sacrificed ; if disintegration were to be check. wer were to 
be retained for the ‘Yeaders, there was “demanded of them at once 
Something new, something extraordinary, something “spéctacular. 
“Hence the abandonment of the long cl cherished | anti-political tradition 
“of the federation and the plunge into the melé of a national cam- 
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The same imperative necessity of seeking immediate results 
seems to explain further, in the main, the specific political pro- 
gramme which Mr. Gompers attempted to force upon the Federation. 
Three lines of advance along the new way were possible: The 
Socialists could be supported; an independent labor party could be 
launched, or co-operation with one of the old political parties could 
be sought. 

For the rejection of the first of these alternatives the socialists 
themselves were in part, no doubt, to blame. Within the Federation 
they have from the beginning persistently and consistently played 
the part of Job’s friends. No action of those in authority has 
gone uncriticized ; no opportunity has been lost to adorn a unionist 
failure with a socialist moral. These pin-pricking methods had 
created too bitter antagonisms to allow of immediate whole-hearted 
fusion. But these methods are themselves the reflection of the anti- 
thetical natures and methods of business unionism and socialism. The 
socialist dream of future felicity will not mate with the unionist 
demand for immediate results. From the Federation point of view, 
therefore, union with the forces of socialism promised no cure for 
the ills which beset Mr. Gompers and his followers. Nor obviously 
could any cure be sought in independent political action. Such action 
as surely as socialist fusion runs counter to the business-union ideal. 
Even could the dream of a united unionist vote for independent 
candidates be realized, what immediate results could be expected? 
At most these candidates could hope to poll not more than two or 
three million votes. 

Plainly then, as seen by the business unionist, only the third 
alternative was available. Hence, under the tyranny of the struggle 
for immediate results, the presence of Gompers, et al, in the 
ante-chambers of the old political parties and the final call of 
“labor officialdom” upon the rank and file to “reward your friends 
and punish your enemies” by support of the Democratic party candi- 
dates. 

The outcome of Mr. Gompers’ effort thus to unite the labor vote 
was early foreseen by every close student of the labor movement. It 
was early evident that the bulk of the socialists would stand by 
their party candidates ; that the non-federated unions would pursue 
their own political ways as usual, and that even the votes of the 
Federationists would be hopelessly scattered. Yet it was not and 
is not now an easy task to estimate exactly the forces inside the 
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ranks of organized labor that united to thwart Mr. Gompers’ en- 
deavors. Undoubtedly, however, the leading rdle was again played 
by the spirit of business unionism and by the conflict between this 
spirit and its socialistic antitype. 

The carrying-out of Mr. Gompers’ programme meant a step in 
the direction of the general pooling of unionist forces and issues. 
But business unionism operates at least directly against united 
working-class sympathy and action. Immediate results under busi- 
ness unionism are not best attainable for all workers but for particu- 
lar groups. They are not attained by co-operation of all the unions, 
but by the creation, for particular unions and groups, of favorable 
bargaining conditions with their particular employers. In the strug- 
gle to secure these conditions, entangling alliances with weak unions 
are often a hindrance, and, when secured, their maintenance is easily 
jeopardized by the attempt to secure them for others. 

More specifically, the strong unions which have definitely com- 
mitted themselves to the spirit and programme of business unionism 
find their best hope for “more now” in offensive and defensive 
alliances with their employers regardless of others. Said an able 
business agent recently to the writer, “We endeavor to convince . 
the employers that their interests and ours are identical. We show 
them that 10 per cent on a higher wage scale means more profit than 
on a lower one.” Hence the well-known building-trades combina- 
tions and the recent love feast of the railway brotherhoods and their 
employers. In so far as unions are thus inspired and committed, 
“united labor” means nothing; class divisions are a myth; other 
unions and their members belong to the consumers who pay the bills. 

Successful unions of this business type are not worrying about 
the “trust methods” and judicial decisions which are threatening the 
effectiveness of the majority of organizations in the Federation. 
Their withers are unwrung and they have found nothing in the 
teachings of Gompers which could induce them to give up their 
choice advantage in order to help him out of a dilemma. Nor is it 
merely the strong and successful unions which thus worshiped the 
“business” ideal to the detriment of Mr. Gompers’ campaign. The 
weak ones who lift their eyes to the golden calf from afar failed 
for this reason to see the healing serpent which Gompers had raised 
aloft. In short, the business union ideal proved here as elsewhere 
the bitter foe of united working-class action. 

This fact manifested itself during the campaign in many specific 
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and subtle ways. Notably it was thus seen in the opposition or 
indifference of some petty officials who in large cities make unionism 
and politics co-ordinate parts of a single profession. These officials 
stand equally close to the local powers that be, and to the sons of 
toil. They endear themselves to the latter by their peculiar power 
to secure immediate results. To the former, in exchange for per- 
sonal graft, for influence in securing favorable public and private 
contracts, protection from police interference, etc., they promise 
that the boys shall vote right. It is not probable that such promises 
are ever fulfilled to any great extent. But the fact is that these labor 
leaders do manage to make good with the professional politicians 
and that they are not altogether repudiated by the workers, for 
to unionists who are thoroughly inoculated with the creed of business 
unionism, rights and ideals are apt to dwindle before the fact of 
immediate results, and so long as an officer gets these, they are not 
too prone to inquire closely into the quality of his methods or the 
nature of his demands. Gompers was quite powerless to influence 
these grafters and their gangs. They do well enough regardless of 
the general conditions which confront the organized worker as a 
whole. They did not propose to sacrifice their remunerative political 
connections in the interests of his dream. It would have been indeed 
a shocking violation of the creed of business unionism for them to 
have thus supported him. 

But it was, after all, from the attitude and action of the rank and 
file, quite independent of general union policies and the influence of 
the politicians, that the most subtle and effective opposition came 
to Mr. Gompers’ programme. Here curiously enough it suffered 
both as representing and as opposed to the spirit of business 
unionism. 

It is a notable fact that though the average unionist may be 
thoroughly committed to business unionism, yet he is at times and, in 
a way, entirely class conscious. When in this mood he repudiates 
utterly the fundamental notion of business unionism, namely, that 
harmony of interests exists between the employer and the worker 
and between the middle and the working classes. This latent class 
consciousness is roused especially when members of the working 
class appear to attempt a middle-class pose. On this account the 
average worker tends to resent the appearance of a fellow-worker, 
or of a man intimately identified with unionism, as a candidate on 
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a middle-class platform.’ He tends also to resent any attempt openly 
to commit unionism as such to the support of a middle-class party. 
This resentment no doubt lost to Mr. Bryan and his Democratic 
fellows many unionist votes though it is doubtful if those votes 
swelled to any degree the socialist total. 

It is this latent class spirit which gives such extraordinary 
negative power to the socialist minority in the unions, and from 
work of this minority the plans of Mr. Gompers severely suffered. 
The socialists in the ranks—patient, able, uncompromising, eternally 
agitating, quick to point out every weakness and dwell upon every 
failure—played constantly upon this tendency to class feeling latent 
among the business unionists. The measure of their effectiveness 
in the campaign is to be found in the bitterness of the attack which 
Mr. Gompers made upon Debs. 

In spite of all this, however, it is probably true that Mr. Gompers’ 
programme was most generally repudiated by the rank and file 
because it did not square with the chief canon of business unionism. 
The average worker may believe what he will but in action he is 
to an extent the slave of the need for immediate results. To him, 
with his dependent family, and with no provision but his prospective 


1 My attention was called to this fact at the time of Mr. Mitchell’s refusal to 
accept, if tendered, the democratic nomination for governorship of Illinois, 
“Why,” I asked a unionist of considerable note, “should Mitchell thrust aside a 
nomination which, through a union of the labor and democratic votes would seem 
to promise election?” “Because he knows well enough that he would be beaten,” 
was the reply. “Watch the coming primary elections in Chicago and see for 
yourself that the labor knife is out for the worker who sets up as a middle-class 
candidate for office.” 

The outcome of the Chicago primaries seemed indeed to sustain this asser- 
tion. Before these primary elections the Chicago Federation of Labor formally 
indorsed those cdndidates for nomination on both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic tickets who after careful examination by a committee were pronounced to 
be bona fide laborers or the friends of labor. Of the candidates thus indorsed 
only about 30 per cent. were nominated. Most members of this successful 
minority had affiliations aside from those with the workers and would probably 
have been nominated without labor’s indorsement. In certain cases the returns 
clearly indicated the knifing of labor candidates by labor voters. One locally 
well-known Democrat, for example, who on account of great services and 
sacrifices for labor, has become especially identified with unionism, and who 
was not only indorsed unequivocally by the Chicago Federation of Labor, but 
also by strong unions independently, was beaten by every other candidate for 
the nomination he sought. His total vote in fact was less than the reputed voting 
strength of one single union whose indorsement he had received. 
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wage, the dominant issue was bound to be: whose election will best 
assure work and pay now and in the immediate future. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the operation of 
the business-union motive, in its various aspects, and the conflict 
between this and the socialist ideal alone cost Mr. Gompers a united 
labor vote. Mere political traditions, inertia, and downright ob- 
stinacy played at least minor réles as disrupting forces. 

It is well known that a strong anti-political tradition has grown 
up with unionism generally. Partly this tradition is the outcome of 
bitter experience. The predecessors and rivals of the American 
Federation of Labor in general suffered severely from dabbling in 
politics. Moreover, political discussion within the unions has always, 
as a rule, proved to be a source of weakness and disruption. For 
these reasons Mr. Gompers and other old-time leaders have preached 
such a crusade against political action that in the minds of many 
of the workers the separation of unionism and politics has become 
as thoroughly canonized as the separation of church and state. But 
the average unionist holds tenaciously to traditions. He, like the 
rest of us, is naturally unreflective; his canons are absolute. He 
knows that unionism is in distress but he does not yet realize clearly 
that a new situation requiring radically new methods, has arisen, 

Though the average unionist, however, clings to the anti-political 
rule as far as the union is concerned, he by no means applies this rule 
to himself. In fact the individual political convictions of the rank 
and file formed a stumbling-block which Gompers seemed utterly 
unable to kick out of his path. Theoretically, the average unionist 
is still under the domination of the middle-class traditions of natural, 
God-given rights. He is therefore still swayed by middle-class news- 
papers and orators. Under the combined influence of these forces 
and of Mr. Gompers’ past teaching he has taken as his basic political 
creed the notion that a man has a right and a duty to vote as he 
pleases. Nothing, therefore, more thoroughly rouses his indignation 
and a certain pigheaded obstinacy than the suggestion that someone 
in authority is trying to deliver his vote. The enemies of Gompers 
used this fact most effectively in the campaign and it was for this 
reason that he found it necessary so often and so strenuously to 
deny any political authority and to cast his attempt to unite the labor 
vote into the form of a pathetic and impotent appeal. 

But the same forces that have rendered the average unionist 
politically independent in principle, have tended to make him a par- 
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tisan in fact. Determined to maintain his independence against all 
attack and persuasion he has often braced himself with concrete 
political attachments of a very positive nature. The attachments 
thus acquired are like a religion in the blind tenacity with which he 
holds to them and in the doggedness with which he refuses to recog- 
nize any contradiction between them and the ordinary interests of 
life. Like the ordinary person’s religion and science or religion and 
business he tends to keep his politics and his every-day affairs in 
separate thought-tight compartments. In a way, therefore, it may 
be true, as one of the ablest local unionists has said: “Gompers’ 
political difficulties were due not to the fact that unionists have been 
in politics too little but that they have been in politics too 
much.” But it is evident that in the fate of Mr. Gompers’ scheme 
the truth or falsity of this position counted for little. Unionists 
seemed to find his plans lacking in some great essential of merit. 
This analysis of the motives and the conditions which forced 
Mr. Gompers into the campaign, and which finally thwarted his 
endeavors, seems to point unequivocally to one general conclusion: 
There is in America today no “labor vote.” The wage-workers of 
this country apparently cannot yet be relied upon to rally solidly to 
the support of any single working-class leader or working-class 
programme. Indeed, the evidence seems to show that no formidable 
proportion of the workers can be relied upon even to support work- 
ing-class as against middle-class policies and leaders. So far as 
this outcome seems due to tradition, intellectual inertia, the assump- 
tion of natural individual rights, and the selfish hugging of special 
advantage, it points of course unequivocally to the conclusion that 
in this country real class consciousness and class conflict are absent. 
Yet does the foregoing analysis warrant the assumption that non- 
existence of a labor vote really establishes such a conclusion? Does 
it not rather indicate among the workers, as earlier suggested, di- 
versity of tactics, lack of organization and of efficient leadership? 
Does it not above all, however, indicate that the average worker is 


compelled by the imperative need for immediaté results to forego the 


ballot of what may be his~Féat Class “ton- 
“Scious feeling? Tf "so it emphasizes the tremendous counter 
Torce set up by the very economic conditions that breed classes and 
class conflict. R. F. Hoxie 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Bank Drrectors’ RESPONSIBILITY 
BEGINNING OF TARIFF REVISION 
REDEEMING THE THREE PER CENTS. 
ADVANCES OF RAILROAD RATES 


What is regarded by many persons as the most significant step in 
banking control for a long time past has been taken by Comptroller 
of the Currency Murray. Mr. Murray has issued a circular of 
instructions to bank examiners (October 19) in which he directs that 
hereafter, upon the examiner’s entering a bank for the purpose of 
examination, the Board of Directors shall be immediately convened 
and the following questions put: 


1. What is the number of directors of the bank? 2. What number was 
present at this examination? 3. How many of the directors know the con- 
dition of the bank in all its details? 4. How many have but a general 
knowledge of the condition of the bank? 5. How many know nothing at 
all about the condition of the bank? 6. How many attend board meetings 
with regularity? 7. Have the directors full knowledge of the habits and 
general standing of the bank’s employees? 8. Do the directors approve 
loans before or after they are made or leave this important duty to a com- 
mittee or to the officers of the bank? 9. If they approve loans, is their 
approval of record in each case? 10. Can the directors certify to the genuine- 
ness of the signatures to the notes discounted by the bank? 11. Do the 
directors authorize overdrafts? 12. Do they tacitly permit officers to allow 
overdrafts? 13. Do any of the directors other than members of the dis- 
count committee examine and verify loans and discounts? 14. How often 
do the directors examine and list all collateral held by the bank? 1s. 
How often do the directors examine and list all stocks, securities, and real 
estate mortgages owned by the bank? 16. Do the directors direct the calling 
in and balancing of pass books and satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
of the work? 17. Do the directors require the verification of accounts cur- 
rent at irregular or stated dates and satisfy themselves as to the correctness 
of accounts? 18. Have the directors verified outstanding certificates of 
deposit, certified checks, and cashier’s checks? 19. Have the directors 
examined into the condition of the lawful money reserve? 20. Do they 
know whether or not bank notes are carried into the reserve? 21. Does a 
committee of the directors count the cash periodically? 22. Has a committee 
of the directors ever checked up the stock ledger? 23. Have the directors 
examined the profit and loss and expense accounts? 24. Have the directors 
compared the bank’s copy of its last report-of condition and statement of 
earnings and dividends with the books of the bank as of the same dates? 
25. How many of the directors read the letters of criticism from the Comp- 
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troller? 26. Do they read carefully the replies made in answer to letters 
from the Comptroller? 27. What steps are taken by the directors to cor- 
rect matters criticized by the Comptroller? 28. How many of the directors 
have read the national bank act? 29. How many know the duties of direct- 
ors and what the courts have decided as to the responsibility and liability of 
directors? 


Comptroller Murray’s object is to ascertain the exact relationship 
between the directors of banks and the institutions of which they 
are in charge. It has been found in a large number of recent failures 
that national bank directors were merely lay figures and paid no 
particular attention to the work of executive officers supposed to be 
under their charge. Mr. Murray’s view of the situation is that, in 
consequence of the great extension of the national system, it will 
be impossible to maintain a sound basis for banking unless a very 
much greater degree of directors’ responsibility can be enforced. 
Careful investigation has shown that a rigid requirement of atten- 
tion to duty on the part of examiners will not suffice, the examiners 
being nearly helpless unless they have the co-operation of the 
directors. This new movement for directors’ responsibility was at 
first regarded by many bankers with extreme hostility, their feeling 
being that the questions of the Comptroller were in many instances 
impertinent or absurd. Behind this expression of opinions has been 
the general resistance to control which has been so conspicuous a 
feature of national banking for some time past. A number of the 
largest and most influential institutions have of late come to the 
support of the Comptroller on the ground that, though some of the 
questions proposed may represent impossibilities, the general idea 
of the reform is good and will operate to promote much greater 
soundness in banking. 

The first definite step toward a revision of the tariff schedules 
has been taken by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, which has held hearings on that subject during 
the latter part of the month of November. Announcement of 
these hearings was made on the day following the presidential 
election, it being the confessed feeling of the Republican members 
of the committee that, in case the control of the House had been 
lost to them, they should attempt no further preliminary work in 
the revision of the duties but should leave the whole subject to the 
Democrats. The hearings appointed by the committee have been 
as follows: November 10, Schedule A, chemicals, oils, and paints ; 
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November 12, Schedule H, spirits, wines, etc.; November 13, 
Schedule F, tobacco and its manufactures; November 16, Schedule 
E, sugar, molasses, and their manufactures ; November 18, Schedule 
G, agricultural products and provisions; November 20, Schedule D, 
wood and its manufactures ; November 21, Schedule M, pulp, papers, 
and books; November 23, Schedule B, earths, earthenware, and 
glassware; November 25, Schedule C, metals and their manu- 
factures ; November 28, Schedule M, sundries ; November 30, Sched- 
ule J, flax, hemp, and jute, and their manufactures; December 1, 
Schedule I, cotton manufactures and Schedule L, silks and silk 
goods ; December 2, Schedule K, wool and its manufactures ; Decem- 
ber 4, miscellaneous. Articles on the free list have been discussed 
in connection with the subject to which they most nearly related. 

A large number of producers have appeared before the committee 
at the meetings thus far held and have presented argument. In 
most lines, the witnesses standing for various branches of manu- 
facture have indicated a strong desire to retain existing rates of 
duty on the ground that changes in any direction would result in 
irritation and friction causing loss to the several lines of industry. 
A considerable number of reclassifications, readjustments, and minor 
alterations were, however, demanded from the very beginning of the 
sessions. It has been made apparent that the formulation of the 
tariff, whatever else it may involve, will in itself be a work of very 
great magnitude. Two proposals for further action are now before 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The first is that it shall secure 
the passage of the new tariff revision bill through the House at the 
coming short session of Congress, then reintroduce the measure at 
the special session which is to be summoned immediately after March 
4. In this case the bill would be repassed in a pro forma way in 
the same shape in which it had already been agreed upon and would 
then be sent at once to the Senate. The alternative proposal is that 
the committee shall merely work over the schedules until the opening 
of the special session referred to and shall then introduce the bill 
for the first time in the lower chamber, submitting it to immediate 
debate there. It is the opinion of experts that in neither case can 
the measure be passed prior to the first of the coming July. The 
first important document bearing upon the pending struggle has 
just been issued by the Ways and Means Committee in a very limited 
edition. This document is entitled, Notes on Tariff Revision, Ways 
and Means Committee, 1908, and is largely a comparison of the 
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paragraphs of the present tariff act, with explanatory matter relating 
to the different industrial uses of various commodities, digests of 
the decisions of the board of general appraisers, and the like. The 
document gives the substance of the work which has been accom- 
plished during the last summer in the “tariff bureau” established by 
Chairman Payne at Auburn, N. Y., some months ago. 


Secretary Cortelyou, in ordering the redemption of the “3 per 
cent. certificates” issued during the panic of last autumn, has sharply 
called attention to the peculiar relation existing between federal 
bonded indebtedness and national bank currency. The certificates 
(as will be recalled) were issued under the act of June 13, 1898, at 
a period during the panic when it was believed that the existing 
currency famine could be relieved by the creation of more bonds 
to serve as a basis for notes. Owing to the improvement of condi- 
tions at a date earlier than had been anticipated, Mr. Cortelyou 
actually assigned to bidders only $15,436,500 of the certificates 
instead of the large issue which was originally planned. The certifi- 
cates, moreover, were issued in nearly all cases to banks and not to 
individuals, those institutions being preferred which would consent 
to deposit the certificates without delay as a basis for banknote issue. 
Of the total amount allotted, only $13,936,500 continued outstanding 
during the year, the remainder being either returned to the Treasury 
for early redemption by agreement, or else not accepted by the banks 
to which they were allotted. Out of this $14,000,000, in round num- 
bers, some $200,000 was held back by the banks and was not used 
as a basis for note currency. With this exception the whole issue 
was deposited with the Treasury and a corresponding amount of 
bank notes was put into circulation. In announcing (November 9) 
that he would redeem the certificates upon maturity (Department 
Circular No. 72, 1908,) on November 20, Secretary Cortelyou 
offered as a kind of bonus the prepayment of one year’s interest 
without rebate to such banks as would retire circulation to a corre- 
sponding amount “by adopting a resolution of its board of directors, 
authorizing the redemption of the certificates and the application 
of so much of the proceeds thereof as may be necessary to the retire- 
ment of the circulation based thereon.” This offer was rendered 
possible by the fact that the note issues based upon the certificates, 
instead of being retired after the panic, continued outstanding 
throughout the year, and was rendered desirable by reason of the 
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great redundancy of the currency. The significant feature of the op- 
eration is that, in making this offer to the banks, the Secretary merely 
assumes the responsibility for the outstanding notes the redemption 
of the certificates offsetting the note liability of the banks which 
owned them. In other words the notes based upon these certificates 
now continue in circulation indefinitely until they gradually come in 
and are retired under the slow redemption methods of the national 
system. The arrangement is convenient for a department whose 
free cash has again sunk alarmingly near the danger line, but implies 
a continued inflation of note currency due to the forcing out of 
bank issues during a time of “emergency” with no mechanism for 
compelling their return. This situation is likely to be repeated in 
exaggerated form should there ever be an issue of currency under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. 


Substantial advances of railroad rates are being effected by the 
transportation companies in several more or less obscure ways. 
These changes are made evident through complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which shippers and associations 
contest the legality of various changes in railroad regulations or 
schedules. The changes are of several descriptions including among 
others: (1) reclassifications of commodities designed to shift goods 
bearing a low class-rate to a group bearing a higher rate; (2) re- 
grouping of local rates in such a way as to make a higher combined 
charge between two given points; (3) changes in incidental charges 
and allowances, as, e. g., cartage, transfers, etc. Some of the changes 
thus introduced appear to be in violation of provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce while others result in more or less discriminatory 
charges which may well be held inequitable when they have been 
fully considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The total 
result of the changes is to add materially to the actual cost of trans- 
portation and the widespread character of the changes thus intro- 
duced has strengthened many shippers in the opinion previously 
entertained that, even though public opinion has deterred railway 
managers from making open advances in freight rates, the same 
object will be partially attained in secret or surreptitious ways. 
This process is not absolutely new but had to some extent been 
resorted to during the rate-raising period of the past summer. The 
more recent innovations, however, seem to affect commodities of 
larger tonnage, such as packing-house products and lumber. 
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Economics. By Scott NEARING AND FRANK D. WATSON. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xii+-499. 

This book should be welcomed by those teachers of economics 
who are in revolt against the “refinements” of modern theory. Of its 
500 pages only 40 are devoted to the theory of distribution. There 
is no analysis of value and price; no mention of diminishing returns 
(except in one passage enumerating exploded dogmas) ; no treat- 
ment of money and credit, international trade, or foreign exchange. 
In place of these topics—which are indeed somewhat hackneyed, 
like matter and mind in metaphysics—the student is offered a rich 
and varied mass of economic material, derived from publications 
of the administrative bureaus at Washington, from President Roose- 
velt’s messages, from current periodical literature, and from works 
on “practical economics.” The only economic theorist whose works 
receive serious consideration is Professor Patten. The evident pur- 
pose of the authors is to acquaint the student with as many facts 
as possible, without troubling him too much with underlying prin- 
ciples. 

It must be admitted that there is a need for textbooks of this 
character. Every teacher of economics recognizes that many stu- 
dents have such meager knowledge of the facts of business life that 
economic principles, presented in the usual manner, merely bewilder 
them. The book under review would provide them with much useful 
information, at least. It would interest them, also, in spite of an 
unfortunate literary style, characterized at times by a frisky frivolity, 
at times by an utterly hopeless pedantry. - 

The theory of distribution is by far the least satisfactory part 
of the book—a natural consequence of the omission of an analysis 
of value. The theory of rent is primitively Ricardian, with an un- 
assimilated injection of ideas as to marginal rents. On p. 346 
economic rent is described as the sum of the differential and the 
marginal rent; on p. 347 it is said that the characteristic feature of 
rent is that it depends on the superiority of a piece of land over the 
poorest of its kind—an obvious inconsistency. The theory of inter- 
est may be described as a combination of the future-discount and the 
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productivity theories, with no marginal analysis to give validity to 
the reasoning. Profits are practically treated as wages, although 
an unco-ordinated risk theory clings to the explanation of this form 
of income. The theory of wages explains differences in wages by 
monopoly position; changes in the general level by differences in 
rate of increase of the productive factors and by the intricate and 
one-sided operation of the principle of substitution. It is impossible 
in this review to disentangle the fallacies and half-truths involved 
in this theory. Suffice it to say that the reasoning is based upon 
the dogma that “there can be no general rise or fall of all prices” 
(p. 366). 

This theory is presented in conscious opposition to the productiv- 
ity theory of wages. Monopoly is held by the authors to render that 
theory untenable. Their criticism obviously rests upon a confusion 
of “productivity,” as the term is used by the productivity theorists, 
and “personal efficiency.” No school of economists would be so 
ultra-theoretical as to assert that rewards are at present distributed 
according to personal efficiency. “Productivity,” it is generally rec- 
ognized, varies according to the external circumstances of demand 
for and supply of labor ; and naturally monopoly is one of the most 
important of these circumstances. Messrs. Nearing and Watson 
adduce the difference between American and European wages as a 
proof that there is no causal connection between productivity and 
wages (pp. 361, 362). It is pertinent to inquire whether Messrs. 
Nearing and Watson hold that there is no difference in the pro- 
ductivity of labor in America and in Europe; that the laborer in 
the sterile fields of Spain is worth as much to his employer as the 
laborer in the Mississippi Valley to the American employer. It is 
also worth inquiring what the authors mean by monopoly. Ap- 
parently the term is used as if it were equivalent to “scarcity.” 

Another serious misconception of the productivity theory appears 
in chap. Ixii, where it is alleged that that theory contemplates “cost” 
as the standard of just wages. The slightest acquaintance with the 
works of the productivity theorists should suffice to dispel the illu- 
sion that commodities at cost price imply labor or the use of capital 
or the use of land at cost price. Again, there is no reason for the 
assumption in the same chapter, that the productivity theory is a 
theory of natural justice. Professor Clark does indeed regard a 
productivity basis of distribution, under static conditions, as a just 
one. Everyone admits, however, that under actual conditions there 
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may be a broken link in the ethical chain. Let the rightful owner 
of capital have its fruits: but who is the rightful owner? If one 
answers: the commonwealth, the productivity theory leads, for him, 
to socialism. In short, there is no ground for the author’s assump- 
tion that the logical programme of the productivity theorist is 
government regulation. He will advocate laissez-faire, government 
regulation, or socialism according to his temperament and according 
to his judgment of the actual economic tendencies of his times. 
ALVIN S. JOHNSON 
University oF TExas 


State Regulation of Labor and Labor Disputes in New Zealand: 
A Description and a Criticism. By HENry BROADHEAD, 
Secretary to the Canterbury Employers’ Association, and for 
some years Member of the Canterbury Conciliation Board. 
Christchurch and London: Whitcombe & Tombs, 1908. 
Pp. 230. 

Although Mr. Broadhead confessedly discusses compulsory arbi- 
tration from the employers’ point of view, his book presents an 
eminently fair criticism and is a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. He gives first a brief historical introduc- 
tion, followed by an analysis of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts Compilation Act of 1905. He clearly shows that 
conciliation has not played the important part designed for it by 
Mr. Reeves, who thought that nearly all disputes would be settled 
by conciliation and that the Arbitration Court would very seldom 
be brought into requisition. By mutual consent employers and 
workers have largely ignored the boards of conciliation, and, 
merely filing a reference, have proceeded to the Arbitration Court 
for final decision. From the year 1894 to December 31, 1905, 
71 cases were settled by the boards and 263 by the Arbitration 
Court. 

Another important point brought out by Mr. Broadhead is the 
fact that arbitration has multiplied disputes instead of reducing 
their number. A dispute, by Mr. Justice Cooper’s ruling, is not 
“limited to a dispute having as one of its essentials the condition 
of actual or probable strife... .. It is only necessary that there 
should be a difference concerning the conditions of employment.” 
The purpose of the act, as Mr. John MacGregor has often shown, 
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was “to provide means by which strikes and lockouts, and disputes 
likely to result in such, might be prevented or settled,” instead of 
which it is constantly used for the purpose of creating disputes. 
As a matter of fact, instead of the mere arbitration of disputes, 
New Zealand has secured a system of governmental regulation of 
wages and conditions of labor in general. 

Mr. Broadhead shows in a very interesting way how disputes 
originate, how they are brought before the court, how evidence is 
presented by both sides and how the awards are enforced. Breaches 
of award are punishable by fines. From March 31, 1901, to March 
31, 1906, there were 782 cases in which employers were brought 
before the court for breach of award. In 594 of these cases con- 
viction was secured. In the same time there were only 105 cases 
in which workers were cited, in 82 of which conviction was 
secured. From 1go1 to 1904 there were only 4 cases in which 
workers were cited for breach of award. As a rule nobody cares to 
prosecute workers, while the secretaries of unions make a business 
of prosecuting employers. When a union secures the conviction of 
an employer it receives the fine imposed and the expenses incurred 
in taking proceedings. In a number of cases employers, rather than 
be brought before the court, have paid money to the unions. 

The awards have to do chiefly with the minimum wage, the 
incompetent worker, preference to unionists, apprentices, and holi- 
days. As in other countries, the minimum wage tends to become 
the maximum wage, thus injuring the efficient worker. The incom- 
petent worker, also, is injured by not being allowed to work under 
the scale, except he obtain a permit from the union, and these per- 
mits are hard to get. In many cases the court has granted prefer- 
ence to unionists, forbidding the employment of non-unionists 
where satisfactory union labor can be obtained. Frequently awards 
have been made limiting the number of apprentices in certain 
trades. Holidays are frequent in New Zealand and the Saturday 
half-holiday is almost universal. The court has done much to 
abolish sweating. 

The chapter on “Dissatisfaction with the Court and Its Awards” 
is particularly interesting. The employers have never been well 
satisfied, largely because of constant interference with their busi- 
ness. Of late years manufacturers have found it hard to compete 
with imported goods and contend that the tariff should be raised 
or that the court should refuse to grant further concessions to 
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workers. On the other hand, the workers themselves have become 
more and more dissatisfied with the awards, claiming that the cost 
of living has increased more than wages and that the court unfairly 
refuses to make profit-sharing the basis of awards. The dissatis- 
faction of the workers culminated in a series of strikes beginning 
with the strike of the tramway employees in Auckland, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1906. Since that time there have been a number of strikes 
and the system of compulsory arbitration seems to be on the point 
of breaking down. 

The Department of Labor, in attempting to enforce the law, has 
succeeded in displeasing both the employers and the workers. Mr. 
Broadhead accuses Mr. Edward Tregear, the secretary of labor, of 
“aggressive partisanship,” and at the same time notes that Hon. J. 
A. Millar, the minister for labor, has given great offense to the 
labor party by trying to be fair to both sides. The workers were 
much dissatisfied with the awards of Justice Chapman, but Justice 
Sim, whose appointment they favored, has been even more dis- 
pleasing to them. New Zealand has prospered since the act was 
passed, but, as Dr. Victor Clark has said: 

There is no more occasion to attribute the expanding commerce and 
manufacturing of the colony to labor legislation than there is to ascribe the. 
rise and fall of the tides on our Atlantic coast to the Rivers and Harbor Bill. 

On the other hand, there is reasor to think that the Arbitration 
Act has injuriously affected business. 

It is commonly remarked among business men that industrial enterprise 
in New Zealand has been checked to a considerable extent by the labor laws 
of the country. It may be remarked, too, that hardly any new industry has 
been started for some years, and this notwithstanding that the condition of 
the colony has been eminently favorable for industrial enterprise. 

Mr. Broadhead expresses well the opinions of a large class of 
moderately conservative business men in New Zealand, when he 
says, in his concluding words: 

In his Self-Help Samuel Smiles says that “whatever is done for men or 
classes, to a certain extent takes away the stimulus and necessity for them- 
selves; and where men are subjected to over-guidance and over-government, 
the inevitable tendency is to render them comparatively helpless.” We have 
in New Zealand seen what continual tinkering at legislation has produced, 
and those of our public men who are deeply interested in the material well- 
being of the people might now consider whether some means outside legisla- 
tion should not be tried to bring about peace and contentment among the 
workers of our land. ; J. E. LeRossicNou 
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NOTICES 
Gold and Silver. By Watter R. Crane. New York: J. Wiley & Sons, 

1908. 8vo, pp. xi+727. 

We have here a compilation from mining and geological sources of the facts 
touching the occurrence of gold and silver in the United States, and the methods 
of mining and extraction. There is nothing original or critical in the treatment. 
The figures for the production of gold and silver repeat those of the Director of 
the Mint. Even the description of the cyanide process is taken from another 
writer. The book is geological rather than economic; and was prepared for the 
economic history of the United States under the charge of Carroll D. Wright 
for the Carnegie Institution. : 


Money and Banking Illustrated by American History. By Horace Waite. 
2d ed. Ginn & Co., 1908. 8vo, pp. xv+465. 

The first edition of this admirable handbook was issued in 1895, and the 
second in 1902. Now we have the third revision without an increase in size. In 
chap. v, of Book III, the refutation of Kemmerer’s quantity theory by W. M. 
Persons is introduced. The old chap. vi on the “Latin Union,” and the old chap. 
vii on “International Monetary Conferences,” are omitted, and appear briefly in 
new chap. vi. Book II on “Government Paper Money” is left unchanged. In 
Book III, on “Banking,” statistics as late as August, 1907, are introduced in chap. 
xiv; and the following new chapters are added: xv, “State Banks and Trust 
Companies ;” xvii, “Recent History ;” xviii, “The Panic of 1907;” xix, “Present 
Problems ;” and xx, “The Central Bank Question.” Grant’s veto and the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission are dropped as ancient history, while the 
Report of the American Banker’s Commission and the Aldrich-Vreeland Act take 
their place in the appendix. 

The Characteristics and the Religion of Modern Socialism. By Rev. JouHn 

J. Minc. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1908. 8vo, pp. 387. 

A brief and superficial survey of the characteristics of modern socialism is 
followed by a detailed examination of its attitude toward religion. The conclu- 
sion, arrived at is: “That scientific socialism, after doing away with the worship 
of a personal deity, either leaves no room for any religion whatever or advocates 
one that is more absurd and far more pernicious than irreligion itself.” The 
author’s own religious belief appears to have biased his treatment of the subject. 
The History of Locat Taxation in Scotland. By S. H. Turner. Edin- 

burgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1908. 8vo, pp. vi+305. 

A careful survey of the subject mainly based upon original sources. Although 
pretending to be little more than a narrative account, the author has constantly 
born in mind the importance of obtaining results applicable to present-day 
problems. Consequently especial attention is paid to recent history, and many 
conclusions drawn as to the proper methods of taxation to be followed in Scot- 
land under the existing conditions, 

Labor Laws and Decisions of the State of New York. By Joun A. 

Cipperty. Revised ed. Albany: Banks & Co., 1908. 8vo, pp. xxv+462. 

The last edition was published in 1904, but the new edition revised as regards 
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laws to December, 1907, and as regards judicial decisions to March, 1908, brings 
many changes. The chief addition is the inclusion of the Public Service Com- 
mission Law of 1907. 


Code annoté de la législation Ouoriére. Par G. FRrEREyJouAN bu SaIntT. 

Paris: Larose & Tenin, 1908. 8vo, pp. viiit+6ro. 

The mass of labor legislation enacted in France during recent years makes 
such a codification of these laws, as has been carried through in this case, an 
undertaking of considerable size. Workingmen’s insurance legislation has been 
included with the rest; and the notes with references and discussion of judicial 
decisions bearing upon this legislation are exhaustive. The work should prove 
invaluable for anyone having need of an exact knowledge of the existing labor 
laws of France. 


Introduction to the study of Economics. By C. J. Buttock 3d ed. 

New York. Silver, Burdett & Co., 1908. 8vo., pp. 619. 

The issue of the third edition of this excellent text has given the chance 
for adding to it a chapter on railroad transportation, which is mainly devoted 
to the movement toward combination, the rate problem, and the question of 
public control of railroads. A section on the localization of industry has also 
been added, but aside from bringing the statistical data up to date there are no 
other changes of importance. 


Exercises in Value Theory. By H. J. Davenport. Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1908. 8vo, pp. 32. 

These sets of questions, based upon the author’s Value and Distribution, are 
prepared to serve as an aid in classroom discussion. “The introductory questions 
are adapted for oral discussion prior to the consideration of the respective authors 
examined. The remaining questions are intended to present those problems and 
difficulties to which the especial attention of the student is directed in his 
first-hand analysis of the question or the treatise under consideration.” They 
are printed in a form making the sheets convenient for interleaving. 


The State and the Farmer. By L. H. Bamey. New York: Macmillan, 

1908. 8vo, pp. xii+177. 

This work points out encouragingly the way for a proper co-operation of 
the state, extending its scientific aid, with the farmer engaged in efforts at 
self-help. While the book is avowedly nothing more than a budget of opinions, 
yet it gives an excellent analysis of rural needs and of the problems involved in 
rural betterment. The six classes of helpful activities discussed are: the dis- 
covery and collating of local fact, the development of particular persons for 
community work, the organizing of the governmental function in agriculture, 
the redirecting of rural institutions and the appeal to personal leadership. Like 
other writings by the same author, this book is marked by lucidity of style, 
soundness of judgment and breadth of view. Coming from the chairman of the 
commission on rural affairs appointed recently by President Roosevelt, it repre- 
sents the best practical thought on “the great rural movement of the future.” 
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enindustrie. L.: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1908. xii+203 p. gr. 8°. M. 5. 

Pfliiger, R. Die Lederhandschuhindus- 
trie Deutschlands, ihre Entwickelung 
u. ihre Lage. Diss. Weimar: R. 
Wagner, 1908. viii+98 p. gr. 8°. 

Piequet, O. Rapports sur l’industrie et 
Rouen, 
1908. 119 p. 8°. 

Pilz. Ueberblick itiber den Quecksilber- 
bergbau u. Quecksilberhiittenbetrieb 
von Idria in Krain. Kattowitz: Ge- 
briider Béhn, 1908. 32 p. gr. 8°. 


M. 2.50. 

}+Powell, G. H. Status of American 
lemon industrie. ii+ 343-60 p. (Bur. of 
plant industry. From Yearbook, 


1907. 

*Preyer, W. D. Die russische Zuckerin- 
dustrie. L.: Duncker & Humblot, 
1908. M. 6. 

}Progress of beet-sugar industry in United 
States in 1907. 88 p. (Dept. of 
agriculture. Report 86.) 10. 

*Schmidt, C. W. Moderne weibliche 
Handarbeiten u. verwandte textile 
Kiinste. Dresden: W. Baensch, 1908. 


M.’9. 
Spears, J. Randolph. The story of the 
New England whalers. N Y.: Mac- 


millan, 1908. p. 12°. “$r.50. 
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Stand u. Entwicklung der bayerischen 
Montanindustrie. Miinchen: J. Lin- 
dauer, 1908. vi+67+65 p. Lex. 8°. 
(Beitrage zur Statistik des Kénigr. 
Bayern, 70 Heft.) M. 3. 

Sugdr. Die Industrialisierung Ungarns. 
L.: Duncker & Humblot, 1908. M. 3. 

*Szujski, Wlad. Ritter v. Die galizische 
Rohdélindustrie, ihre Gegenwart u. ihre 
Zukunft. B.: Berliner Union, 1908. 
M. 1. 

Vulturescu, Jon. Ueber die ruminische 
Handwerkerpolitik von 1873 bis 1902. 
Diss. Géttingen: Kaestner, 1908. 58 
p. gr. 8°. 

Werner, B. Internationales Handbuch 
f. die Brauerei-Industrie unter besond. 
Beriicksicht der Zoll- u. Handelsver- 
haltnisse f. Bier. Zusammenstellung 
der Ein- u. Ausfuhrzélle v. Bier in 
allen Kulturlindern der Welt nach 
dem Stande vom 1. VI. 1908, nebst den 
wichtigsten zolltechn. Bestimmgn. Dar- 
stellung der Absatzverhiltnisse (Pro- 
duktion. Ein- u. Ausfuhr) v. Bier in 
den einzelnen Lindern. Nach amtl. 
Quellen bearb. B.: M. Krayn, 1908. 
117 p. 8°. M. 2.50. 

Who’s who in mining and metallurgy, 
1908. Founded by G. Safford. Lond.: 
“Mining Journal,” 1908. 8°. 155. net. 


INSURANCE 


Billiet, E. Caisse d’assurances mutu- 
elles agricoles contre l’incendie. P.: 
Duruy, 1908. 48 p. Fr. 0.50. 

Irdnyi, Bernh. Die in- u. auslaindischen 
Privatversicherungs-Gesellschaften in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn im J. 1907. 14. 
Jahrg. W.: J. Eisenstein & Co., 1908. 

p. Lex. 8°. M. 1.25. 

Maryland. Insurance commissioner. 37th 
annual report. Baltimore, 1908. iv+ 
1067 p. 8°. 

Michigan. Secretary of state. Laws re- 
lating to insurance. Lansing: Wyn- 
koop Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 1907. 
259 P- 

New Mexico. Department of Insurance. 
Third annual report. Santa Fe: New 
Mexican Printing Co., 1908. 22 p. 

Porter, J. B., and Craies, W. F. The 
laws of insurance, 5th ed. Lond.: 
Stevens, 1908. 8°. 21s. 

Rohrbeck, W. Der Hagelversicherungs- 
vertrag nach dem Reichsgesetz iib. den 
Versicherungsvertrag u. e. zugehérigen 
Einfihrungsgesetze. L.: A. Deichert, 
1908. xvili+135 p. gr. 8°. M. 3. 

Salomon, Alice. Mutterschutz u. Mut- 


terschafts Versicherung. L.: Dunck- 
er & Humblot, 1908. 99 p.8° M. 2. 

*Versicherungs- -Lexikon. Hrsg. v. A. 
Manes. 2 Bde. oo J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1908. M. 28 

Versicherungs-Statistik f. 1906 iib. die 
unter Reichsaufsicht stehenden Unter- 
nehmungen. Hrsg vom kaiserl. Auf- 
sichtsamte f. Privatversicherg. B.: J. 
Guttentag, 1908. 80+ 408 p. Lex. 8°. 
M. ro. 

Webb, Eug. G. Comparisons simplified, 
or, how to select the “‘best’’ life insur- 
ance company. Springfield, Mass.: 
E. G. Webb, 1908. 24+257 p. 8°. $2. 

Periodicals 

Béhne, A. Die Sterblichkeit der geistigen 
Arbeiter in Deutschland. Z. fiir d. 
gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft 8: 
652-87. 

Dumas, S. Le rachat et la réduction des 
polices d’assurances sur la vie. Z. 
schweiz Stat. 44, II: 538-47. 

Erlanger. Der Bereicherungsanspruche 
aus dem nichtigen Versicherungsver- 
trage eines Minderjahrigen. ~Z. fiir d. 
gesamte Versicherungs - Wissenschaft 
8: 692-96. 

Erlich, H. Die Viehversicherung in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn. Z. fiir d. gesamte 
Versicherungs-Wissenschaft 8:703-40. 

Graham, W. J. The romance of life 
insurance. VI. Science and human 
life. W. Today 15:1110-17. il. 

Hagen, O. Der versicherungsrechtliche 
Character der Automobilversicherung. 
Z. fiir d. gesamte Versicherungs-Wis- 
senschaft 8:610-29. 

Héckner, G. Kritische Bemerkungen zur 
ésterreichischen Sterblichkeits unter- 
suchung. Z. fiir d. gesamte Versich- 
erungs-Wissenschaft 8 630-45. 

Insurance reports: Prudential assurance 
company, limited; Wesleyan and gen- 
eral assurance society; Essex and Suf- 
folk equitable insurance society. Bank. 
Mag 86:659-71. 

Begriff des Versicherungs- 
«hd und Perfektion des Versicher- 
ungsvertrages. 7. fiir d. gesamte 
Versicherungs-Wissenschaft 8:688-91. 

Kitada, H. Der Begriff des Abandons, 
insbesondere nach japanischem Recht. 
Z. fiir d. gesamte Versicherungs-Wis- 
senschaft 8:646-51. 

Lehmann, H. Die Privatangestellten 
und ihre Versicherung. Soz. Monat 
1351-59. 

Meltzing, O. Die Beteiligu der ver- 
schiedenen Nationen bensver- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


sicherungsgeschaft. J. Nationalékon. 
Q1:529-36. 

Merz, J. Die Gebaudeversicherungsan- 

* stalt von Appenzell a.- Rh. Z. schweiz. 
Stat. 44, II: 385-400. 

Richmond, G. W. British and foreign 
insurance methods. I. Account Mag. 
12:494-514. 

Schneider, K. Die Regelung des Ver- 
sicherungsvertragsrechts in Deutschen 
Reiche und in der Schweiz. Z. fiir d. 
gesamte  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft 
8:595-610. 

Wolff, H. W Genossenschaftliches Ver- 
sicherungswesen in England. Z. fiir 
d. gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft 


8:696-702. 


LABOR PROBLEM 

LABOR AND CAPITAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Accatino, A. Andrea. — Gli scioperi agrari: 
cause erimedi, a proposito dello sciopero 
nel Parmense. Parma: Ficcadori, 
1908, 75 p. 8°. L. 1. 

Brunner, Louis. Die deutschen Gewerk- 
schaften. Neue graph. Darstellgn. u. 
statist. Tabellen. B.: Buchh. Vor- 
warts, 1908. 24 p. f°. M. 1.50. 

Consorzio autonomo del porto di Genova: 
atti della commissione per 1’ordina- 
mento del lavoro. Parte I. Tariffe per 
il lavoro dei carboni. Genevo: P. 
Pellas fu L., 1908. 141 p. 8°. 

Cornelissen, C. Théorie du salaire et du 
travail salarié. P.: Giard & Briere, 
1908. xix+704 p. 8°. (Bibl. intern. 
d’écon. polit.) Fr. 14. 

Delivet, Emile. Les employés et leurs 
corporations. P.: M. Rivitre, 1908. 
192 p. 16° Fr. 2. 

Erdmann, Aug. Die christliche Arbei- 
terbewegung in Deutschland. Stutt- 
~ Dietz, 1908. viii+718 p. gr. 8°. 


M. 9. 

Garriguet, L. Régime du travail. P.: 
Bloud, 1908. 2-v. 16°. Each Fr. 3.50. 

Goldenberg, C. De la nature set 
des contrats de travail (thése). P.: 
Giard & Britre, 1908. 227 p. 8°. 

Hartig, S. Terminologie der Gewerbe- 
politik, zugleich e. Beitrag zur mn 
lichen Mittelstandsfrage. _L.: 
1908. iv+i12r p. 8°. M. 


2.50. 
Lavoro (il) delle merci ha note pre- 
liminari. Genevo: P. Pellas fu L., 
1908. 140 p. 8° (Consorzio auto- 
nomo del porto di Genova: atti della 
commissione per lordinamento del 

lavoro.) 


Letters from a workingman; by an Amer- 
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ican mechanic. N. Y.: Revell, 1908. 
Igr p. 16% *$x. net. 

Lohnstatistik. Bericht an das schweizer. 
Industriedepartment vom schweizer. 
Arbeitersekretariat. 1. Heft. Einlei- 
tung. Wandlungen. Entwicklung der 
nationalen Wirtschaft u. ihr derzeit. 
Bestand. Ziirich, 1908. viii+152 p. 
8°. M 2. 

Musto, Raffaele. Sulle organizzazioni 

iuridico. 


operaie: studio sociologico 
Napoli: Detken & Rocholl, 1908. 
233 p. 16°. L. a. 


Pohl, Ernst. Die Lohn- u. Wirtschafts- 
verhaltnisse der landarbeiter in Masur- 
en in den letzten Jahrzehnten. Diss. 
Magdeburg: Fabersche Buchdruck- 
erei, 1908. 123 p. 8°. 

Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 6. 
Kongresses der Gewerkschaften 
Deutschlands. Abgeh. zu. Hamb’ 
vom 22-27. VI. 1908. Protokoll der 
Verhandign. der 2. Konferenz der 
Arbeitersekretire. B.: Buchh. Vor- 
warts, 1908. 368 p. 8°. M. 1. 

Seilhac, Léon de. Les unions mixtes des 
patrons et d’ouvriers. P.: A. Rous- 
seau, 1908. 72 p. 12° Fr. 1. 

Statistica degli scioperi avvenuti in Italia 
nell’ anno 1905. Roma: Officina poli- 
grafica italiana, 1908. xcv+183 p. 4°. 
(Ministero di agricoltura, industria e 
commercio: ufficio del lavoro.) L. 2.50. 

tStrikes and lockouts, reports on, and on 
conciliation and arbitration boards in 
the United Kingdom in 1907. 8°. (Cd. 
2454.) 9d. 

tWages and hours of labor, report on 
changes in rates of in the United King- 
dom in 1907; with comparative statis- 
” 4 for 1898-1906. 8° (Cd. 4255.) 

Periodicals 

Abbiate,M. Le riforme législative per la 
soluzione dei confitti tra capitale e 
lavoro. Riforma soc. 19:655-79. 

Abbott, E. History of the employment 
of women in the American cotton mills. 
Pt. I. Jour. Pol. Econ. 16:602-21. 

Aenderung und Erginzung der Bestim- 
mungen des allgemeinen biirgerlichen 
Gesetzbuches iiber den Dienstvertrag. 
Soz. Rund. 9, II: 275-87. 

Alden, P. Aspects économiques du prob- 
léme des sans-travail. Revue écon. 
inter 5° année, 3: 459-92. 

Baumann, J. Die 
des Kantons Appenzell a.-Rh. 
schweiz Stat. 44, II: 381-84. 

Beaumont, S. The class struggle of to- 
day. Arena 40: 453-58. 
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Bruccoleri, G. La conciliazione e l’ar- 
bitrato per i conflitti collectivi nei sis- 
temi legislativi dei varii stati. Riforma 
soc. 19:592-611. 

Creelman, J. Mr. Gompers and his two 
million men. Amer. Fed. 15:941-52. 

Erhebung iiber die Wirkungen des Hand- 
werkergesetzes in Deutschland. Schweiz. 
Blaetter 16: 302-13. 

Geering, T. Die schweizerischen Han- 
delsvertrage. Schweiz. Blaetter 16: 289 
—301; 321-37. 

Hourwich, I. A., and Emery J. A., In- 
junctions. Moody 6:270-81. 

Latour, L. Die gelben Gewerkschaften 
in Frankreich. J. Nationalékon. 91: 
511-28. 

Layton, W. T. Changes in the wages of 
domestic servants during fifty years. 
Roy. Stat. Soc. Jour. 71:515-24. 

Martley, W. G. Methods of dealing with 
the unemployed in London. Econ. 
Rev. 18:444-52. 

Massachusetts trade union directory for 
1908. Mass. Lab. Bul. 13: 294-332. 
Nitschke, W. Gewerkschaft u. Genos- 
senschaft. Soz. Monat. 12:1359-63. 
North, T. C. The Empire and Labour. 

Westm. 170:487-91. 

Pagliari, F. Die Bedeutung des Gewerk- 
schaftskongresses in Modena. Soz. 
Monat. 12:1319-27. 

President Roosevelt’s attack on labor 
answered by Samuel Gompers. Amer. 
Fed. 15:973-80. 

State (The) of employment in the organ- 
ized industries June 30, 1908. Mass. 
Lab. Bull. 13: 289-93. 

Streiks und Aussperrungen im Deutschen 
Reich im Jahre 1907. Soz. Rund. 
9, Il: 334-37. 

Turner, G. K. What organized labor 
wants. An interview with Samuel 
Gompers. McClure 32:25-31. 

Viennet, C. Les organisations frangaises 
d’employés. Assoc. cath. rev. 66: 180- 


go. 

Vovard, A. Les bourses municipales 
d’apprentissage de la ville de Bordeaux. 
Réf. soc. 56: 431-36. 

Zamanske, J. Les conseils du travail. 
Assoc. cath. rev. 66: 191-201. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Conrairie. Loi sur les accidents agri- 
coles. Angers: Germain & Grassin, 
1908. 20 p. 16°. 

Fagnot, F. Rapport sur le travail de 
nuit des enfants dans les usines & feu 
continue. Orléans: Gout, 1908. 59 p. 


ttManning, Wm. J. Industrial hygiene. 
8 p. (Gov’t printing office.) 

Mines and quarries, general report and 
statistics for 1907. Pt. 2, Labour 
(Persons employed, accidents, and 
prosecutions.) (Cd. 4305.) 9d. 

Railway servants (hours of labour). 
Report by Board of trade respecting 
their proceedings under the railway 
regulation act, 1893, during the year 
ended July 27, 1908. (C. R. 278.) 14d. 

Towles, John Ker. Factory legislation of 
Rhode Island. Princeton: American 
Economic Association, 1908. 7+119 
p. 8°. (American economic association 
quarterly, 3d ser., v. 9, no. 3.) $1. 

Varro, Steph. Die Durchfiihrung der Ar- 
beiterschutzgesetze in Ungarn. Jena: 
G. Fischer, 1908. 31 p. gr. 8°. (Schrif- 
ten der ungarischen Vereinigung f. 
gesetzlichen Arbeiterschutz. 2. Heft.) 

Werner, G. Unfille u. Erkrankungen im 
Ruhr-Bergbau. L.: O. Maier, 1908. 
46 p. 8% = M. 0.30. 

Periodicals 

Arbeitszeit im Kohlenbergbau in England 
Soz. 9, IL: 288-92. 

Ashley, W. J. The present position of 
social legislation in England. Econ. 
Rev. 18: 390-411. 

Einrichtung und Betrieb von Blei- und 
Zinkhiitten. Soz. Rund. 9, II:263- 


9%. 

Gewerbeinspektion, die, in Oesterreich im 
Jahre 1907. Soz. Rund. 9g, II:235-55. 

Kinderarbeit, die, in Finnland. Soz. 
Rund. 9, Il: 258-60. 

Verkehr mit Zelluloid, Zelluloidwaren 
und Zelluloidabfillen. Soz. Rund. 
9, II: 272-75. 


WORKINGMAN’S INSURANCE 


Broche, George. Les retraites ouvriéres. 
P.: Giard & Britre, 1908. 276 p. 8°. 

Cabrini, Ang. Le assicurazione sociali. 
Milano: tip. Operai, 1908. 39 p. 16°. 
Cent. 50. 

Casson, Wm. A. Old-age pensions act, 
1908. 2ded. Lond.: C. Knight, 1908. 
200 p. 12°. 2s. net. 

Kettie, T. M., and Sheehy, R. J. Old 
age pensions act, 1908. nd.: Maun- 
sel, 1908. 8°. Is. net. 

Klein, G. A. Statistik der Arbeiterver- 
sicherung des Deutschen Reichs f. die 
J. 1885-1906. B.: Behrend, 1908. 
48 p. f°. M. 1.50. 

Olphe-Gaillard, G. Le probléme des 
retraites ouvritres. P.: Bloud, 1908. 
20°. Fr. 3.90. 
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Rapport de la Commission supérieure de 
la Caisse nationale des retraites pour 
la vieillesse au Président de la Répub- 
lique sur les opérations de cette caisse. 
Année 1907. F.: Impr. nationale, 
1908. 188 p. 4°. 

Rapport de la Commission supérieure des 
caisses nationales d’assurances en cas 
de décés et en cas d’accidents. Année 
1907. P.: Impr. nationale, 1908. 
70 p. 4°. 

Reichs-Versicherungsamt, das deutsche, 
u. die internationalen Arbeiterversich- 
erungs-Kongresse. Ein Beitrag des 
Reichs -Versicherungsamts zu dem 
VIII. internationalen Arbeiterversich- 
erungs-Kongress in Rom 1908. B.: 
Behrend & Co., 1908. 34 p. gr. 8°. 
M. 1. 

Siefart, H. Der Begriff der Erwerbsun- 
fahigkeit auf dem Gebiete des Ver- 
sicherungswesens. Im Auftrage des 
Reichs-Versicherungsamts f. den VIII. 
internationalen Arbeiterversicherungs- 
Kongress in Rom 1908 neu bearb. 3., 
verind. u. verm. Aufl. B.: Behrend 
& Co., 1908. xxviiit+211 p. 8°. M 4. 

Statistik der Heilbehandlung bei den 
Versicherungsanstalten u. zugelassenen 
Kasseneinrichtungen der Invaliden- 
versicherung f. die J. 1903, 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907. Bearb. im Reichs-Ver- 
sicherungsamt. B.: Behrend & Co., 
1908. 181 p. Lex. 8°. (Amtliche Nach- 
richten des Reichs-Versicherungsamts 
1908. 1. Beiheft.) M. 4. 

Unfallversicherungsgesetze, die vom 30. 
VI. 1900 in der Fassung der Bekannt- 
machung des_ Reichskanzlers vom 
5. VII. 1900. 2. Aufl. Miinchen: C. H. 


Beck, 1908. x+4q410 p. kl. 8°. M. 
2.50. 
Zacher, Dr. Die Arbeiter-Versicherung 


im Auslande. Heft 13a. Der Arbeiter- 
versicherung in den Niederlanden. 
Bearb. v. R. Macalester Loup. Gross- 
Lichterfelde: Verlag der Arbeiter- 
Versorgg., 1908. 59 p. Lex. 8°. M. 2. 


Periodicals 
Kleeis, F. Der Kampf um die Verwalt- 


ung der Arbeiterversicherung. Soz. 
Monat. 12:1288-93. 

Mattuat, H. Ein neuer Vorstoss zur 
Verschlechterung der Unfallversich- 
erung. Soz. Monat. 12:1345-51. 


Rohner, A. Die Lehrerpensionskasse 
von Appenzell a.-Rh.  Z. 
44, II: 341-44. 
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MIGRATION AND POPULATION 


Aubert, L. Américains et Japonais. 
L’émigration japonaise aux Havai, en 
Californie, au Canada et dans l’Ame- 
rique du Sud. Le conflit économique, 
social et politique. P.: Colin, 1908. 
434 p. 16°. Fr. 4. 

Bewegung der Bevélkerung der im 
Reichrate vertretenen Kénigreiche u. 
Lander im J. 1904. W.: C. Gerold’s 
Sohn, 1908. lxv+249 p. f°. (Statistik 
ésterreichische. 84, 1.) M. 9.50. 

;Births, deaths, and marriages in Scot- 
land, 52d detailed annual report of the 
registrar-general of; with appendix. 
(Cd. 4275.) 25. od. 

Bleisteiner, G. Bevélkeringsdichte in 
Nord- u. Mittelschwaben. Diss. Augs- 
burg: Rackl & Lochner, 1908. 30 p. 

tEmigrants’ information office hand- 

ks, no. 15. Bound volume contain- 
ing handbooks 1 to 14. 2s. 

Gemeindelexikon f. das Kénigr. Preussen. 
8. Heft. Prov. Schleswig-Holstein. 
B.: Verlag des kénigl. statist. Landes- 
amts, 1908. viit+144 p. Lex. 8°. 

Gompers, Samuel., and Gustadt, Her- 
man. Meat vs. rice: American man- 
hood against Asiatic Coolieism; which 
shall survive ?; published by American 
Federation of Labor; reprinted with 
introd. and appendices. San Francisco, 
Asiatic Exclusion League, 1 34 Pp. 

tHeads of families at 1st census, 1790: 
Connecticut, 227 p.; Massachusetts, 


363 Pp.; New York. 308 p. 4°. (Bur. 
of the census.) Each $1. 
Michigan. Secretary of State. Fortieth 


annual report on the registration of 
births and deaths, marriages and di- 
vorces in Mich. for 1907. Lansing: 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck Crawford Co., 
1908. 180 p. 

Mortara, Gior. Le popolazioni delle 
citta italiane: studio demogra- 

cio. Torino: Unione tipografico-ed., 
1908. iv+411 p. 8°. L. ro. 

Most, Otto. Die Nichteinheimischen in 
Diisseldorf (m. fremder Staatsange- 
hérigkeit, Muttersprache, Heimat od. 
Herkunft) nach der Volkszéhlung vom 
1. XII. 1905. Diisseldorf: L. Voss & 
Co., 1908. 32+11 p. (Mitteilungen 
zur Statistik der Stadt Diisseldorf, 
Nr. 4.) M. 1.50. 

Ng Poon Chew. The treatment of the 
exempt classes of Chinese in the United 
States; a statement from the Chinese in 
America. San Francisco: Ng Poon 
Chew, 809-11 Sacramento St., 1908. 


15 p. 8°. 5c. 
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Recueil de matériaux sur la situation 
économique des Israélites des Russie 
(d’aprés l’enquéte de la Jewish coloniza- 
tion association). T. II.: La grande 
industrie, mistre et bienfaisance, in- 
struction. P.: F. Alcan, 1908. 4°. 
Fr. 7.50. 

Arth. Die Juden in Ruminien 

L. Lamm, 1908. 40 p. gr. 8° 
des Bureaus f. 
Statistik der Juden, 5.) M.1.50. 


Periodicals 


Casalini, G. Il problema delle abitazioni 
populari a Torino. Riforma soc. 19: 
612-28. 

Kirsteiner, Dr. Zu den Bevélkerungs- 
verhaltnissen von Ausseroden in Alterer 
Zeit. Z. schweiz. Stat. 44, II:345-55. 

March, L. Les causes professionnelles 
de dépopulation. Réf. soc. 56:453-66. 

Penfield, F.C. France and her vanishing 
population. No. Am. 188:682-88. 

Phelps, E. B. A statistical study of infant 
mortality. Amer. Stat. Assoc. 11:233- 


2. 

hapa T. La natalité & Dunkerque. 
Réf. soc. 56: 480-82. 

Touzaud, D. La dépopulation d’une 
commune rurale (Bessé). Réf. soc. 
56: 424-30. 

Van der Smissen, Ed. La population en 
Belgique depuis 1875. Réf. soc. 56: 
8 


3°9-97- 
Vincent, R. W. Successful immigrants in 
the South. W. Work 17: 1ogo8-11. 


MONEY, BANKING AND CREDIT 


Berkner, Friedr. Die Entwickelung der 
Preise u. d. Hypothekenverschuldung 
beim landlichen Immobiliarbesitz. 
Diss. Halle, 1908. 95 p. 8°. 

Broomhead, J. W. Round the Rand: 
present position and prospects of the 
Rand mines. Lond.: Financial Times, 
1908. 136 p. 8°. 35. 6d. net. 

Duchemin. Le contréleur de la garantie, 
traité pratique et complet pour la 
marque des ouvrages d’or et d’argent. 
P.: F. Pigeon, 1908. 12° Fr. 5. 

Dufourmantelle, Maurice. Le crédit 
cole. Menton: coopératve 
mentonnaise, 1908. 

Easton, H. T. Tate’s cambist. 
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Westindien, Columbien, Panama u. 
Costa Rica. B.: L. Simion, 1908. 
iii+231 p. gr. 8°. M. 7.50. 

Berthiot, A. Dictionnaire de législation 
industrielle et commerciale. P.: Libr. 
de la Soc. d’éd. technique, 1908. 414 p. 
16°. Fr. 6. 

Blondel, G. L’éducation économique du 
peuple allemand. P.: Larose & Tenin, 
1908. xxiv+136 p. 12°. Fr. 2.50. 

Carlton, Frank Tracy. Education and 
industrial evolution. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1908. 14+ 320 p. 12°. (Citizens’ 
lib. of economics, politics and sociol- 

y-) *$1.25 net. 

u, G. Les principales puissances du 
monde. Géographie économique, 5° 
année del’enseign. second. des jeunes- 
filles. P.: F. Nathan, 1908. 518 p. 
Fr. 4. 

Durand, A. Empire ottoman, Turquie 
d’Europe, Turquie d’Asie, nouvelle 
carte administrative, économique et 
consulaire. P.: Garnier Fréres. Fr. 2. 

Folwell, Wiiliam Watts. Minnesota: the 
North Star state. Bost.: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1908. 6+382 p. 12». 
(American commonwealths.) **$1.23. 

Heyd, Th. Die Wirtschaftlichkeit bei den 
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Stadte-Entwisserungsverfahren. Bearb. 
im Auftrag der deutschen Steinzeug- 
waarenfabrik f. Canalisation u. chem. 
Industrie, Friedrichsfelde (Baden). 
Mannheim: H. Haas, 1908. vii+ 203 p. 
8°. M. 7. 

Internationale Uebersichten. L.: B. G. 
Teubner, 1908. iv+1s5o0 p. (Die 
Weltwirtschaft. III. Jahrg. 1908. 1. 
Tl.) M. 6. 

Koebel, W. H. L’Argentine moderne. 
P.: Pierre Roger, 1908. 8°. Fr. 4. 
Mexican (The) year book, 1908. Lond.: 

McCorquadale, 1908. 21s. net. 

Olep, Heinr. Die Seehafenstadt Har- 
burg. Einige Beitrage zum wirtschaftl. 
Werdegang Harburgs. Harburg a. E.: 
Selbstverlag, 1908. iii+31 p. gr. 8’. 
M.1 


Penzler, Johs. Graf Posadowsky als 
Finanz-, Sozial- u. Handelspolitiker, 
an der Hand seiner Reden dargestellt. 
2. Bd. 1898-1902. L.: J. J. Weber, 
1908. viit+647 p. Lex. 8°. M. 30. 

Reche, Emil. Das wirtschaftliche Vor- 
dringen der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika in der Siidsee. Diss. 
Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1908. 75 
p- gr. 8. 

Suisse (la) économique. Conférences 
données au Ier Cour international 
d@’Expansion Coloniale, & Lausanne, 
du 12 aofit au 7 septembre 1907. P.: 
Librairie Fischbacher, 1908. 2 v. 
viii+426; 357 p. 8°. Fr. 15. 

tWilbur, Cressey L. Tuberculosis in 
United States. 67 p. (Bur. of the 
census.) 
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A story of Philadelphia in the time of the second administration ~{ President Washington. Continuing his 
famous “ Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker.”’ Pictures by Keller. $1.50. 


THREE YEARS THE WORLD I LIVE IN 
BEHIND THE GUNS By Helen Keller 


A new “Two Years Before the Mast.” The story of A unique and rarely valuable autobiographical record, 
and an erduring piece of literature. Four photographs 
a boy who served on an American battle a? For of the author. $1.20 net; pos Pennie pI! 


young and old. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 
The Book of Good Fiction 
THE POST-GIRL 


the Pearl 
The fiction success of the 


A complete and authori- 
year, by the new writer, 


tative cyclopediaof pearl 
romance, history, and in- 

Edward C. Booth. Fron- 
tispiece. $1.50. 


HENRY HUTT 
PICTURE 
BOOK 


formation by Dr. George 
Frederick Kunz and Dr. 
Charles Hugh Stevenson, 
with 100 full-page plates- 
three photogravures, 17 
pages in full color, and 
80 in tint and in black. 
A superb gift book. $12.50 
net; by express, paid, 
$12.90. 


With 
Whistler 
in Venice 


Personal memories by 
Otto H. Bacher. A choice 
piece of book-making, 
with reproductions of 
twenty-six Whistleretch- 
ings, three Whistler lith- 
ographs, five Whistler 
letters, and etchings and 
photographs by Mr 
Bacher. $4.00 net; post- 
age, 35 cents. 


The Age 
of Mental 
Virility 


A most interesting and 
inspiring study, based 
upon carefully prepared 
facts and figures, by Dr. 


DIANA 

OF DOBSON’S 
The clever story of a 
London shop girl's trial 
at “really living.’ by 
Cecily Hamilton. Fron 
tispiece. $1 50. 


A GRAND 

ARMY MAN 
David Warfield great 
part in the play by David 
Belasco made into a novel 
by Harvey J. O'Higgins. 
Sixty pictures. Orna- 
mented pages. 


THE WELL 
IN THE DESERT 


A story that grips and 


THE HENRY HUTT 
PICTURE BOOK 


The best of present-day popular illustration 
made into a charming gift-book—the cover a 
picture in color. 82 = 
some in 4 printings, and 32 in blac 00 tn the Atk 
net; postage, 26 cents. zona open, by Adeline 
THE REVOLT OF 
AND ITS MONUMENTS ANNE ROYLE 
len R. Martin's new 
Exquisite and sympathetic description of the He “ 
wonders of the Nile journey by Robert — a mee of 
Hichens, with 20 pages in color beautifully unique plot. 91.0. 
reproduced from paintings by Jules Guérin, |— 
and reproductions of 40 photographs. A book AMABEL 
to make book-lovers glad. $6.00 net; post- CHANNICE 
age, 38 cents. Daring in plot, exquis- 
William A. Newman Dor- ERE: seemneeneiereinits itely told, Anne Douglas 
land. $1.00 net; postage, 0) ea) Sedgwick at her best. 
8 cents. 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 


A narrative of much humor and charm and a record of distinct historical value. Written by the former Lady 
Randolph Churchill, now Mrs. George Cornwallis-West. With 50 portraits of royalties and other famous folk. 
$3.50 net; postage, 19 cents. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Odes, Sonnets, and Lyrics Power, Greatness, and Success 
By John Keats By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Cover designs by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Beautifully printed. Frontispieces. $1.00 each. 
The American College The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught 


A suggestive and authoritative analysis of present- A study of an interesting point in American « -onstitu- 
day educational methods, by Abraham Flexner. $1.20 _ tional history. by the Hon. Charles C, Nott. $2.00 net; 
net; postage, extra. postage, extra. 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications 
and Winter Announcements of 
The University of Chicago Press 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of © 


the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The material employed has been the session laws of the states, 
the decisions of the courts, publications dealing with the theory 
or practice of the primary system, newspapers and periodicals, 
extensive correspondence and interviews with persons who had 
had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary 
election process in several states. The subject is one of wide 
interest, and no adequate presentation of it has previously been 
made. Professor Merriam has shown himself thoroughly equal 
to the task, and the book will undoubtedly take its place at once 
as a standard authority. 


The Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures. By 
Arthur F. Bentley. 


432 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


This book is a technical study of the methods which must be 
used in the scientific interpretation of the phenomena of govern- 
ment. The author holds that the manner in which ideas and 
beliefs are made to do service in most present interpretations is 
artificial and unsatisfactory. It may safely be said that no such 
detailed attempt to grapple with the intricacies of public opinion 
on a strictly social basis has hitherto been made. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Value and Distribution. By Herbert J. Davenport, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


6oo pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.50, postpaid, $3.72 


The author thus defines his position in his preface: “Since 
the time of Adam Smith, economic theory has been in possession 
of doctrines enough for a reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those doctrines had been, with 
a wise electicism, properly combined and articulated. The 
emphasis in the present volume upon the entrepreneur point of 
view in the computation of costs and in the analysis of the process 
by which distributive shares are assigned, has nothing new in 
it; it was necessary only that the point of view be clearly dis- 
tinguished, consistently held, and fully developed.” 


The Nation. ‘The most notable achievement in systematic economic criticism 
that has appeared on this side the Atlantic. 


Economic Bulletin. The reader will be inestimably benefited by having to 
take stock of his own ideas at every step. There is an excellent and 
brief summary of the author’s doctrines in the closing chapter. 


The True Nature of Value. By Rufus Farrington Sprague. 
190 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Mr. Sprague is not a professional economist, but a successful 
manufacturer, whose attention has been for many years directed 
to the abstract principles underlying exchange. In the public 
discussions of a few years ago on the subject of a monetary 
standard he took an important part, and he was the candidate 
of the “Gold Democrats” for governor of Michigan. He has 
developed a theory of exchange value which resembles in some 
points that of Bastiat, but is much more elaborately developed 
and in many respects entirely new. The book deserves the 
attention of all economists. 


Economist. His reasoning throughout is clear. 

Journal of Political Economy. Mr. Sprague’s book is admirably ingenious, 
compact, and original in thought, as it is admirably clear in point of 
exposition. 

Chicago Daily News. Value is placed in service-utility, and the argument 
by which the two phrases are shown to be synonymous is tersely, strongly, 
and cogently put. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chapters in Rural Progress. By Kenyon L. Butterfield, President 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


276 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


The increasing interest in rural matters is gradually being 
broadened to embrace the field of economic and social investiga- 
tions. At present the literature regarding the sociological phases 
of rural life is particularly meager. President Butterfield’s book 
emphasizes the social aspects of rural communities and describes 
some of the newer movements resulting in the expansion of 
country life. 


World To-Day. A book of no small significance. It is the farthest possible 
from being a technical discussion of farming. Prof. Butterfield empha- 
sizes the new type of farmer which is appearing throughout the country. 
It is recommended to every man who has begun to realize what the real 
possibilities of a farmer’s life may be. 

Country Life. Interestingly written and of especial value to students of farm 
sociology. 

Charities and The.Commons. A book which balances and gives weight to its 
whole argument for the most effective education for rural life in primary 
and secondary schools as well as in agricultural colleges. 

Advance. Since farming is our largest single industry and the farmers are 
half our people, the agricultural problems are important enough to be 
considered and understood by educated persons. So thinks Prof. Butter- 
field, and ably and entertainingly does he write about the problems and 
suggest solutions. 


Heralds of American Literature. By Annie Russell Marble. 
394 pages, 11 plates, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.64 


Recounts the lives and services of a group of typical writers 
of the Revolutionary and National periods. There are studies 
of Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull and his 
friends among the “Hartford wits,” Joseph Dennie, William 
Dunlap and early playwrights, and Charles Brockden Brown 
and his contemporaries in fiction. The book is illustrated from 
rare portraits, broadsides, and title-pages. 


Outlook. ‘Mrs. Marble, whose method is largely descriptive and biographic, 
has put the knowledge about this group of writers into very convenient 
form. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


English Poems. Selected and Edited, with Illustrative and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Bibliographies, by Walter C. Bronson, 
Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 


THE RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
548 pages, 12mo, cloth; school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15; 
library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


This volume has already won a distinguished place in the 
estimation of teachers and students of English poetry. Planned 
primarily for college classes, it will be found a most convenient 
and serviceable collection for the general reader. The poems 
are so selected and arranged as to give a clear idea of the literary 
tendencies of the period, as well as the most important work of 
individual poets. 

Especial attention is invited to the bibliographies and notes, 
which contain in a small space an immense amount of interesting 
and valuable information. 

The Nation. Professor Bronson’s long experience in teaching literature 
has familiarized him with the needs of the average student in the matter 
of elucidations. More important, however, than his glosses of the text 
are his extracts—as from Dryden’s numerous prefaces—giving ‘‘the 
poet’s view of poetry in his own words” and the attitude of contemporary 
critics. These passages are remarkably illuminating and offer in brief 
compass the very thing that so many students lack, a sense of historical 


perspective. 


THe NINETEENTH CENTURY 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15; 
library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


Authors and poems have been chosen both for their merit 
and for their significance in the history of English literature. 
The book is therefore not an anthology, or collection of the best 
poems. It is a collection of good poems that illustrate the 
different periods and phases of the work of individual poets, and 
the rise, growth, and decline of schools of poetry. Entire poems 
have been given wherever that was possible, and the bulk of the 
book is made up of them. 

Outlook. The excellence of the selection of individual poems is beyond 
dispute. 

Journal of Education. This is an important contribution to the study and 
teaching of English verse. 

World To-Day. The notes are unusually full and inspiring. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Literature in the Elementary School. By Porter Lander Mac- 
Clintock. 
320 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Contains studies on the choice and teaching of stories; on 
poetry; on the drama; on myth as literature; on the correlation 
of literature with the other disciplines; on the actual teaching of 
the class; on the return to be asked from the children; on out- 
of-school reading for children; and finally a list of titles in litera- 
ture for each of the elementary grades. 


E. H. Lewis in “The Elementary School Teacher.” The book is unquestion- 
ably authoritative. It is so important, so well balanced, so scientific, so 
artistic, so human, so exquisitely adequate to the task proposed, that it 
ought to become a gospel. Teachers ought to buy it as they buy diction- 
aries—and read it better. It is the only complete treatment of the sub- 
ject now before the public; and it is not likely that another person will 
soon arise who can bring to such a task so exceptional an equipment as 
Mrs. MacClintock’s. 


The English Reformation and Puritanism, with Other Lectures and 
Addresses. By the late Eri B. Hulbert, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Church History in the University of Chicago. 


352 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2071 


The late Dean Hulbert was a unique and striking character. 
Those who knew him and who enjoyed the flavor of his keen, 
incisive talk, will welcome these studies. Many also who did 
not know him personally will enjoy the book, and wil] be impressed 
as never before with the appalling cost of the civil and religious 
liberty that we now take as a matter of course. 


Boston Transcript. Dr. Hulbert unquestionably possesses a unique and 
surpassing way of putting historical facts. ‘Lhe art of setting forth a 
great figure or a great event in a few words is abundantly well illustrated. 

Deaconess Advocate.. One reads from page to page and from lecture to lecture 
with something of the breathless interest with which his students followed 
Dean Hulbert’s delivery. 

Chicago Record-Herald. ‘The lectures on the English Reformation are often 
of thrilling interest. Nor is there a particle of the dry-as-dust quality 
in Dr. Hulbert’s style. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated by Frank Justus Miller, 
Associate Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 


544 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


This is a translation of the ten tragedies which have come 
down under the name of Seneca. They are rendered in English 
blank verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the choruses. ‘The 
work is enriched and its value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the general reader, by an 
introduction on the influence of Seneca upon early English drama, 
contributed to the volume by Professor John M. Manly; also by 
a review of the Roman historical drama in connection with the 
Octavia, by comparative analyses of Seneca’s tragedies, and by 
a comprehensive mythological index and glossary. 


London Spectator. His rendering of choral passages is often full of poetry 
and life. 

Educational Review. The book is one which will appeal not only to students 
of both Latin and English literature, but to the general reader who can 
appreciate a good piece of work for its own sake. 

The Nation. Professor Miller deserves high credit for making the best of 
his opportunities, and producing a book that is at once good reading in 
English and a faithful reproduction of the spirit of the original. It is 
a fact that in order to produce the same poetic effect there must almost 
always be a slight heightening of the style in passing from one language 
to another, and Professor Miller has used, but not abused, this legitimate 


instrument. 


Two Dramatizations from Vergil. By Frank Justus Miller. 
132 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 
Dipo THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN. THE FALL or TROY. 


Two little dramas in English verse, founded on the Aeneid. 
They are intended for presentation by high-school students, and 
have been found well adapted to that end. They will be helpful 
also as a supplement to the Vergil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes stage directions and music. 
The fine classic flavor, exquisite taste, and dainty fancy that 
characterize the author’s other works, are in evidence here. 
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Ancient Italy: Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily, and Sardinia,. By Ettore 
Pais, translated from the Italian by C. Densmore Curtis. 

460 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, postpaid $5.24 
Dr. Pais is well known to classical scholars. The articles in 
the present volume are the results of his studies in the ancient 
history of the Italian tribes. Every available source of informa- 
tion is drawn upon, and their breadth of view is masterly. They 
embrace the relations of these peoples with the surrounding 
nations, and incidentally throw light on the history of Greece. 

Their publication has been welcomed by scholars, to whom they 

have never before been generally accessible. Many of them were 

printed as detached papers with a limited circulation, and all 
were of course in Jtalian. 


American Journal of Philology. On this period of pre-Roman Italy new light 
has been shed by Professor Ettore Pais The author subjects the 


ancient authorities to careful and minute criticism, supplements literary 
testimony with topographical and’archaeological evidence, and makes an 
especially effective use of the study of local names. 

American Historical Review. Pais often shows himself a keen and some- 
times over-destructive critic of tradition, but we must recognize that 
there is a large amount of constructive work of a high order. 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey 
Harper. Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, 
and George Foot Moore. 


Two volumes, 878 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; net $10.00, postpaid, $10.64 
Sold by subscription only 


These sumptuous volumes contain contributions from the 
chief Semitic scholars of the country on topics of timely interest 
in this field. A full description of the collection will be furnished 


on request. 
CONTRIBUTORS 
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HINcKLEY GILBERT MITCHELL 
Max L. 

GEORGE Foot Moore 
WILLIAM R. ARNOLD 

FRANK CHAMBERLAIN PORTER 
Joun D. Davis 

ALBERT T. CLAY 

J. DyNELEY PRINCE 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 


Duncan B. McDonatp 
Hayes Warp 

IRA MAuvRICE PRICE 

Lewis BAYLES PATON 
CHARLES CUTLER TORREY 
Paut Haupt 

Jutius A. BEWER 

GrorGE A. BARTON 
CHARLES PROSPERO FAGNANI 
Morris JASTROW, JR. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
RicHarD J. H. GorrHei 
MERLIN Powis SmiTH 
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Jerusalem in Bible Times. By Lewis Bayles Paton. 


150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


From the Prejace 


“At the time of the meeting of the World’s Sunday-School 
Convention in Jerusalem hundreds of eager people found it 
impossible to get, either from men or from books, an accurate 
account of the remains of the ancient city. To help this difficulty 
I was invited to lecture before the convention and to conduct 
some parties about the city. At the close of the meeting I was 
asked to put my addresses into permanent form, so that it might 
be possible for those who had heard them, and for other students 
of the Bible, to give them more careful consideration. The 
result of this request has been the preparation and publication of 
this series of studies into the archaeological history of ancient 
Jerusalem.” 


World To-Day. Professor Paton has had exceptional opportunities to study 
the excavations and the general topography of the city, and his volume 
is specially valuable as a summary of the recent work on the walls of the 
sacred site. 

Christian Register. He gives substantially a history of the old city, and has, 
besides, many references to existing conditions. To students of the 
Bible as to all persons interested in Palestinian history the volume may 
be recommended as a trustworthy statement of known facts respecting 
Jerusalem. 


Books jor Old Testament Study: An Annotated List jor Popular 
and Projessional Use. By John Merlin Powis Smith. 


7° pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


CONTENTS 
I. History IV. INTERPRETATION 
II. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD V. MIscELLANEOUS Books 
TESTAMENT VI. THe Otp TrEsTAMENT Apoc- 
III. THe LANGUAGE AND TEXT OF RYPHA 
THE OLD TESTAMENT VII. PertopicaL PUBLICATIONS 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


Game, Gift, and Story for the Sunday Kindergarten, By Carrie S. Ferris. 
(Jn preparation.) 
One Year of Sunday-School Lessons. By Florence U. Palmer, FPostpaid 
$7.00. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. By Georgia L, Chamberlin and Mary 
Root Kern, Teacher's Manual; postpaid $1.00. Pupil’s Notebook; 
postpaid go cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, Postpaid $1.00. Pupil’s Notebook; postpaid 10 cents, 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's Manual; postpaid 75 
cents. Pupil’s Notebook; postpaid 50 cents, 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s Textbook; postpaid $1.00. 


SECONDARY SERIES 


Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. Ernest DeWitt Burton. Post- 
paid $1.00. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. (dn prepara- 
tion.) 

Life of Christ. By lsaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s Textbook; postpaid $1.co. 
Notebook; postpaid 25 cents. 

Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D. Gray. (dn prepara- 
tion.) 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.00. 


ADVANCED AND SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey Harper. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William Rainey Harper. 
Postpaid $1.00. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Postpaid 
$7.00. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Postpaid 50 cents, 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. Postpaid $1.00. 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By Ernest DeWitt Burton 
and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid $1.11. 

An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By George W. Pease. Postpaid 
$7.65. 

Hebrew Life and Thought. By Louise Seymour Houghton. Postpaid $1.65. 

The New Appreciation of the Bible. By Willard C. Selleck. Postpaid $1.63. 
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The Study of Stellar Evolution: An Account of Some Modern 
Methods of Astrophysical Research. By George Ellery Hale, 
Director of the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie Institution, 
Mount Wilson, California. 


250 pages, 104 plates, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.27 


In untechnical, clear-cut language, easily followed by the 
layman, this work by one of the foremost authorities in the field 
of astrophysical research presents a fascinating account of the 
study of the origin, evolution, and decay of celestial bodies, and 
of the instruments and methods of a modern observatory, accom- 
panied by illustrations in the text, and by a series of plates repro- 
ducing a number of the best and most recent photographs obtained 
with the largest telescopes. 


London Times. When a man is rapidly exploring untrodden ground, it is 
not easy for him to find time for giving a popular account of his explora- 
tions. Weare the more fortunate to get from Prof. Hale, in mid-travel, 
so lucid an account of his enterprise as is given in the book before us. 
Herein we may read not only how the biggest lens in the world has been 
mounted and set to work near Chicago, but also how the two longest 
telescopes in the world have been set up on Mount Wilson, one horizon- 
tally along the ground, and one vertically, with a high tower and a deep 
well. The wonderful photographs which we may study in our arm 
chairs, practically put us in possession of the same knowledge which 
has been won by others with so much labor. 


World To-Day. This book is an account of the actual working of an observa- 
tory as carried on at Yerkes and at Mount Wilson, both of which Prof. 
Hale has had the good fortune to organize. It is the kind of a book that 
an educated person who is really interested in scientific procedure will 
welcome and will be greatly benefited by reading. 


Journal of British Astronomical Association. Prof. Hale, who is one of the 
foremost authorities in the astronomical world, explains in language 
adapted to the “‘man of the street,”’ the discoveries that have been made 
in that branch of science which is now known as the New Astronomy. 
The author describes the instruments used in these researches and in 
clear, non-mathematical language tells how the results obtained by their 
aid are interpreted. The book appeals to the ordinary as well as to the 
scientific reader, and, on laying it down, one feels that it is not a work to be 
once read and then put aside. The language and style are such that 
it does not contain a single “‘dry” page. 

Physical Review. This book is one that does not require great technical 
familiarity either with astronomy or with physics. The pleasing style 
and complete absence of any trace of egotism, give the book a character 
and charm that are rarely met with. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 

The object of this new course in mathematics is to do away 
with the present artificial divisions of the subject and to give it 
vital connection with the student’s whole experience. The first 
year of secondary work is devoted (1) to generalizing and extend- 
ing arithmetical notions, (2) to following up the notions of men- 
suration into their geometrical consequences, and (3) to recon- 
noitering a broadly interesting and useful field of algebra. 


Geometric Exercises for Algebraic Solution, for Secondary Schools. 
By George William Myers and the Instructors in Mathematics 
in the University High School. 

90 pages, 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 

This book supplies means for holding, through the second- 
year geometry course, the ground made in algebra during the 
first year. By the use of geometric problems to be algebraically 
solved the course serves the threefold purpose (1) of keeping 
algebraic procedure in continual use, (2) of holding the unity 
of the geometrical course intact, and (3) of pointing out many 
connecting by-ways of the two domains. 


Medico-Physical Works. By John Mayow,LL.D.,M.D. Alembic 
Club Reprint No. 17. 
368 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 
John Mayow, a graduate of Oxford and a successful physician, 
died in 1679 at the age of thirty-six. He was the author of five 
treatises on chemical and physiological subjects, written in Latin: 


I. On Sal Nitrum and Nitro-Aérial III. On the Respiration of the Foetus 


Spirit in the Uterus and in the Egg 
II. On Respiration IV. On Muscular Motion 
V. On Rickets 


Although several times reprinted, these attracted little atten- 
tion until the discovery of oxygen, when it was found to the 
astonishment of chemists, that the new chemistry which was 
rapidly conquering the scientific world was to be found in these 
old writings. They are here reprinted in English translation. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS 


Modern Constitutions: A Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Nations. By Walter Fair- 
leigh Dodd. 


Industrial Insurance. By Charles Richmond Henderson. 


English Poems: The Elizabethan and Caroline Periods. Edited 
by Walter C. Bronson. 


Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. By the late Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam. By Duncan B. Mac- 
donald. 


Social Duties from the Christian Point of View: A Textbook for 
the Study of Social Problems. By Charles Richmond Hender- 
son. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman. 


The Development of the Idea of Atonement. By Ernest D. Burton, 
J. M. P. Smith, and Gerald B. Smith. 


Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. G. Masterman. 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. By Wallace Nelson 
Stearns. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
For Christmas Gifts 


Reproductions of the 
World's Great Paintings 


THE DERRY 
ICTURES 


ONE CENT 
each for 25 or more. Size 
5x8. (6 to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) 

SEND TO-DAY %c for 
95 art subjects, or 25 Ma- 
dennas. or 26 kittens, etc., 
or 25 for children, or $1.00 
for the 4 sets. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
iature illustrations, FOUR 
pictures and a colored 
Bird Picture 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box 501, Malden, Mass. 
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RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 
AND WORKING 


Edited by ERNEST R, DEWSNUP 


. score of prominent railway officials have contributed to 
tuis volume the condensed results of their experience. 
Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book 
occupies a unique position as a manual of railroad business. 
It is equally adapted to university classes and to the needs 
of the professional railroader. 510 pages ; small 8vo, cloth; 
net $2,00, postpaid $2.16. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 


Lantern Slides 
Nature Study 


We are offering for the use of Schools, Audubon 
Societies and those interested in Nature Study, a 
series of extremely interesting and beautiful lan- 
tern slides from original negatives, photographed 
from life, illustrating many of our 


NATIVE BIRDS AND INSECTS 


We also offer lantern slides illustrating Zool v, 


Geology, Botany, Bacteriology, Physical G hy, His- 
tory, Industrial Subjects, and a full line of 


Mounted Microscopical Specimens 
Circulars and Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Manufacturers of Projecting Lanterns, Microscopes 


and Slides 
Dept. 28, 918 Ch Street, Philadel 


hia, Pa. 


many other subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 
Illustrations, enlarged by 25, 000 Additional 


Words. Useful, Attractive, Lasting. Its 
accuracy is unquestioned. The final author- 


ity for the United States Supreme Court 


and all the State Supreme Courts. 


Largest ab 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
of the International. 
The Thin Paper ition isa 


con 
venience. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
A CHOICE GIFT. 


Write for“Di 
PREE. 


ctionary Wrinkles,’’and Specimen Pages, 
. Mention in your request THIS PUBLICATION 
pocket size. 


and receive a useful set of Colored Maps, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and benefit in owning an 
INTERNATIONAL. ) 


7 WHAT GENUINE PLEASURE 


TO Receive as a GIFT 


WEBSTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It is the BEST GIFT. A library in a single volume, of constant 
service and value to the home, professional and business man, 
and the student. The work answers correctly all kinds 
of questions in language, about places, men, 
rivers, names in fiction, foreign words, and 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


Aids to Educators 
and Students 


General Book Catalogue 1908-09 


This Catalogue has a national reputation as the most com- 
prehensive list of new and recent standard books issued by 
any book house. It contains about 500 pages, including 
an index of over 100 pages, and is carefully classified by 
subjects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 
Free upon request 
BOOKS ON ART. A complete descriptive list of all works per- 
taining to art, architecture, craftmanship, music, and all 
similar interests, 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A carefully 
prepared list of the works in these languages which we 
carry in stock or can order, It is exceptionally complete. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. A classified catalogue of 3,500 vol- 
umes suitable for public and school libraries. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. A descriptive list of scientific works, 
classified by subjects, compiled by a committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the great- 
est interest to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and 
beautiful bindings. It is the standard reference list of 
these special lines, 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS, A monthly descrip- 
tive list, with illustrations, of every new publ.cation as 
soon as received in our retail store. It is impartial and 
complete in every respect. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 
OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHIC AGO 457-477 E. Ohio Street 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the rehef of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It acts asa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcobolic.) 


Ponp’s Extract quickly relieves the pain 
of burns with a cooling, soothing effect most 
grateful to the sufferer. 

For Sixty Years the Standard. 

Nothing takes the place of Ponp’s Extract 
in the home for healing helpfulness. 

Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole A 


TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents q d Hands. 

or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wravper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at stores. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
toexam- 


ine the 
merits 
of 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability; ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. ; 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
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PROJECTING APPARATU 


FOR 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF STUDY 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 
Catalogue “‘A’”’ Instruments of Projection, 80 pages AL 
Catalogue “*B”’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘D” Physical Geography, 24 pages 
Catalogue “‘E”” Commercial Geography, 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘* F”’ Works of the O} asters, 32 pages 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783  McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York , 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 

appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent appro riate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 

especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 

more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Give HIM a$Man’s Razor 


The WILLIAMS’ makes an 
ideal 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


FOUR OUTFITS 
One Blade $2.00 Two Blades - $3.25 
Four Blades 5.00 Seven Blades 7.50 


Your dealer will show it to you or address 


WILLIAMS SALES Co. 
26-28 Cepar Sr. NEW YORK CITY 


TOT 
TA = 
As many different 
| Positions in one 
Razor as Shavins 


for 1909 


Consists of four subjects taken by 
special permission from famous American 
Art Galleries. 


The Subjects for Swift’s Premium Calendar 1909 are:— 


. 
Going to Pasture”—G. S. ‘Song of the Lark”—Jules Bre- 
Truesdell. In Corcoran Art ton. In Art cS of Chi- 
Gallery, Washington, , cago. 

“All’s Well”— Winslow Ho- “The Sisters"—A. W. Bougue- 
mer. In Boston Museum of reau. In Metropolitan Mu- 
Fine Arts. seum of Art, New York, 


Reproduced by the latest stone printing 
art, bringing out the true colorings of the origi- 
nals. The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no adver- 
tising, and makes handsome subjects for framing. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (f jects 
e (four subjects) 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or—Onecapfrom ajar of Swift’ 
Beef Extract; Or—Ten Wool Soap 


, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon—the highest quality— 


E Premium Calendar 


of uniform tenderness and flavor the year’round. Address 


Swift & Company, Dept. 67, Chicago, IIl. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD! 
TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 


The Daus Improved Tip Top | the result of 

ears’ experience, and to-day is used ai 

usiness uses and individuals, Railroad and 

Steamship companies, Standard Oil Co., U. S, Steel Corporation, etc, 
100 copies from penwritten and 50 copies from 
typewritten originals—Clear, Clean, Perfect, 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 
8% x13 in.). Price $7. 59 less 
discount of 334s net.. e 
Circular of Larger Sizes upon ‘request 

FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DaUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 10 


Tin Rollers 
See that the label on each Roller bears this script 


signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Shade Rollers 
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THE VICTOR wins 


Because in competition the user finds that it gives 
more real honest value than any other machine. 


Its decimal tabulator makes billing and all form 
work easy. Its wide bearing typebars maintain the 
alignment. Its ribbon operates in two colors. Its 
easy action saves time and effort. Its speed is 
always greater than that of the operator. Its writing 
is always in sight. 


IT SAVES TIME IT SAVES MONEY 


Territory open to dealers. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


812 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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ENGAGED 
THE YOUNG LADY 
RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ep © WHEN YOU WERE 
6) 


ALMOST DAILY. 


HOW OFTEN NOW DOES 
YOUR WIFE RECEIVE A BOX 
OF THESE UNSURPASSED & 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS 7? 


REPENT! sy PLACING 
YOUR ORDER AT ANY OF 
RETAIL STORES, 
OR WITH ANY OF OUR 
AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


“WE The Name is stamped on 
every ioop—Be sure it’s there 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 

CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘mud 


is an excellent thing to 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an 
abomination and should not 
be tolerated for a moment. 
You may use any pencil you 
like, but is it not better to 
like the pencil you use? 

On receipt of 16c in stamps 
samples will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IHE school without a projection apparatus is de- 
prived of one of the most useful factors in school 

work—from both an educational as well as social 
viewpoint. Our Model C is sold at a price which 
brings it within the reach of every school. 
@ Send for illustrated circular and price-list. 
@ Lantern C complete with electric lamp, $50.00; with 
acetylene burner, $45.00. . 
@ PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 


Our Laboratory Apparatus, Photographic L: 
Scientific or Engineering | 
our guarantee. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Frankfort 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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DENTACURA 
Tooth Paste 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 

Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 
Newark, N. J. 


FINE INKS ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Muci 


Higgi ns’ Photo Mounter Paste 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 


ice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Mig- 
giris inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs, 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GIFTS 


To chose an appropriate gift—one to be received 
with genuine pleasure—is truly an accomplishment. 
Perhaps a suggestion will be of assistance to you 
before making your purchases for the holiday 
season. Have you ever considered that an up-to- 
date unabridged dictionary is a gift to be longer 
enjoyed, longer treasured, and of more constant ser- 
vice to the recipient than any other selection you may 
make? The One Great Standard Authority is Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, published by the G. 
& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is recognized 
by the courts, the schools, and the press, not only 
in this country but throughout the English speaking 
world as the highest triumph in dictionary making. 
It is the most choice gift. 


GET THE BEST 12 


S. D. Childs 8 Co. 


200 Clark Street, Chicago 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 


Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Preserve Your 


Magazines 


AVE them bound in 
Cloth or Leather. 
It will improve the 


appearance of your Li- 
brary at a small expendi- 


ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK’S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, A1, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 ||| The Development of the} | 


Turned-up Points,477 |} Remington 


531, 1876 |] is the History of the Writing Machine 
NEW MODELS, ro and 11--NOW READY | 


MODEL 10 MODEL 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. : With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator ' 


(Incorporated) 
New York anp EvERYWHERE 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


eBay purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 

regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the general tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary election 
process in several states. 
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and Probability 


The POSSIBILITY is that you may not desire a 
HIGH-GRADE A No. 1 TYPEWRITER at 


the present time 


But 


The PROBABILITY is that you WILL require one sooner 
or later and THAT’S THE TIME that the 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has beerr be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered_upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 
abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our wDry. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: ‘For the past four years I 
have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.”’ 

DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumin and Casts under the actionof BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 

DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louts- 
iana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in‘irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 

GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest — 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 


MEDICAL, TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE'GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


Lithia Springs Water 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS "Oil and Gas 


- stoves,, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 


’ the air and cause sickness. Over or under 
’ the heating arrangement keep a dish with 
water containing a little 


AWARDS 
IN 
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AMERICA 
The Odorless Disinfectant 
A perfect food, preserves A tok 
health, prol life colorless liquid; powerful, safe, an 
economical, Sold in quart bottles only, by 
WALTER BAKER & Co Ltd. druggists, high class grocers, and house- 
"7 furnishing dealers. | Manufactured by 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Henry B, Platt, New York and Montreal 


The PERFECT TOILET calls for 


HAND SAPOLIO | 


It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 
No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening - and -health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 
could not approach. From baby’s. delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


have been established over 85, By @ 
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